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Ba ge as 


Reduced Cost to the Consumer 


a 


Through the economies and efficiencies 
of Improved Machinery is the ladder 


on which rich and poor together have 


advanced to a higher plane of living. 


It may also be made the means of restoring 
the disturbed business equilibrium. 


The Northrop Loom is the best tool to 
use. Let’s Talk It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Plain bearines for the spinning frame 

cylinder drums did not satisfy the 

Lockwood Company, Waterville, Me 

They were therefore replaced by 

Fatnir Ball Bearing Spinning Frame 
Boxes. 


Fafnir Ba!ll Bearing Spinning Frame 

Box, showing long inner ring, self 

locking collar, two pressed steel dust 
caps, and retaining wire 


TYPICAL APPLICATIONS 
OF FAFNIR BAL” 
BEARINGS FOR TE..TILE 
MACHINERY 


Picker: beater and fan shafts. 

Spinning frame: cylinder 
bearings 

Card: licker-in, main 
cylinder. 

Slasher: large and small 
cylinders. 

Loom: crank shaft and loose 
pulley. 

Warper: measuring roll and 
cones. 

Twister: cylinder bearings: 

Cotton exhauster: fan shaft 
bearings. 


Hanger boxes, blower and 
fan boxes, and other 
transmission equipment. 
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From plain bearings to Fafnir 


—a change for the better 


Now that the Lockwood 
Company, Waterville, Me.. 
have changed over to Fafnir 
Ball Bearing Boxes for these 
spinning frames, it is no 
longer necessary for them to 
bother about oiling bearings 
every week as_ formerly. 
Furthermore, vibrating cyl- 
inder drums, overheated 
bearings, oil spattering on 
belts, floor and frames—all 
these annoying troubles, so 
common with plain bearings, 
are forever eliminated. 


Fafnir Boxes are provided 
with pressed steel dust seals, 
so that dirt cannot get into 
the bearings. Neither can 
grease leak out. Fafnir Ball 
Bearings do not wear. They 


run smooth and silent, mak- 
ing for steady drum opera- 
tion and uninterrupted pro- 
duction. 


Changing plain bearings 
over to Fafnir Boxes is a 
simple and inexpensive pro- 
cedure. No alterations to 
the frame or cylinder drums 
are necessary. Write us for 
types, sizes and prices. 
THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 
Makers of high grade ball 
bearings — the most com- 


plete line of types and sizes 
in America. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Southern Representatives: 


W. S. Shirley, 
120 Bourbon St. 
New Orleans, La. 
A. G. Laughridge, 
P.O. Box 1847, Atlanta, Ga. 


BALL BEARING 
UNIT-ALIGNING 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


Thursday, July 2, 1925. 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
July 2, 1925 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


‘*We’re short on salesmen, but long on Service.’’ This 
statement made by one of our Northern salesmen certainly hit the 
nail on the head, and gave us a real slogan as well. 


Mr. 1. D. Wingo, although one of the newer members of our 
service and Sales Department, has been doing his share in upbuild- 
ing the Whitin standard of service while traveling through the 
Southwestern States. He can be reached at 1214 Healey Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


| Knowing our aims and policies, he fully realizes how anxious | 
| we are to be of help to those who would get the maximum efficiency 
out of their textile machinery. 


Having built textile machinery since 1831, it is natural 


for us to believe that in some cases we should be able to help. 
We have. 


Let us prove to your satisfaction that our service is real! 


| Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


YOUR 
SERVICE 


Mr. I. D. Wingo. 
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AS It Is 


Blindfolded feeling belt. 


1IS is true whether the shock be 
mental, physical, or mechanical. 
“It’s the shock that kills,” is an 
old and true saying. 

It is shock that causes excessive 
belt wear. 

Originally, all leather belting was 
riveted at the laps. 


The Houghton Research Staff was among the 
very first to ascertain that every time the rivets 
came in contact with the pulley, a shock which 
tended to drive the harder substance of the rivets 
through the softer substance of the leather, was 
exerted, and that rivets, instead of being a benefit 
to a belt, were a detriment. We believe that E. IF. 
Houghton & Co. were about the very first concern 
in the United States to put in a substantial stock 
of unriveted leather belting. 


But while the doing away with rivets decreased 
the wear of the belts at the lap, it is still the rule, 
rather than the exception, for belts to show the 
first wear at the laps. Further research was made 
fo ascertain the cause of this phenomenon, and 
it was found that with the ordinary so-called 
leather belting, the cement used was glue, which, 
while possessed of most admirable adhesive quali- 
ties, is lacking in suppleness and elasticity, and 
therefore the lap is usually more rigid than the 
other portions. This condition causes the coming 
in contact on the laps with the pulley to exert a 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Bullding P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Waltnut 4807 Phene: Greensboro 1990 


Thursday, July 2, -1925. 


Always Desirable 
To Avoid Shock 


Chas. E. Carpenter 


blow, although of less intensity than when the 
laps are riveted. Nevertheless, these rigid laps 
are being constantly pounded against the pulley, 
with the resulting early wear. 


In considering leather belting quality, it is well 
to remember that a leather belt is made up of 
many pieces, and just as a chain is as strong as its 
weakest link, so a leather belt is as good as its 
poorest piece. 


One of the many points of merit of VIM 
Leather Belting is its suppleness or flexibility of 
the lap. 


In a test, the late Edgar Vaughn, of Edgar 
Vaughn & Co., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng., a belting 
expert, after being blindfolded failed to locate 
more than one out of five laps in any one belt, by 
the sense of touch. 

Rigidness of laps is also largely responsible for 
the evil of belt creep. 

The flexibility of VIM Leather Belt laps is due 
lo using a cement made of cellulose, instead of 
glue, and a chemical solvent instead of water. 

The perfection of the lap of VIM Leather Belt- 
ing is merely one demonstration of the thorough- 
ness with which the Houghton Research Staff has 
studied the requirements, one by one, of best 
belting, and then as each problem was solved, 
incorporated the solution into VIM Leather Belt- 
ing. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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Hyatt bearing equipped mercerizer built by Smith, Drum 
& Company, Philadelphia, Pa., operating in the plant 
of The Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


hours per day for years 


without maintenance cost 


N 1920 the Dixie Mercerizing Company 

installed a big Smith, Drum & Com- 
pany mercerizer in their Chattanooga, 
Tenn., mill. All top carrier rolls were 
equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 


This mercerizer has been operating reg- 
ularly on a 16-hour daily schedule since 
its installation. Of the part played by the 
bearings, Mr. George West, Jr., Superin- 
tendent, said: 


“We consider Hyatt bearings a great asset 
in mercerizer operation—in fact for carefree 
performance they are almost a necessity. 
We have positivelyno maintenance on our 
installation, there has been no oil waste or 
greasy yarn. The rolls turn smoothly and 
steadily, with the result that we have never 
had broken warp due to these rolls stick- 


The Hyatt Textile Bulletin contains 50 
pages of designs, photographs of instal- 
lations and other information of value. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


ing. They also save power. It was the 
successful performance of these bearings 
on the top rolls of our old machine that 
caused us to specify Hyatt bearings on the 
squee-e rolls and top and bottom carrier 
rolls (bottom rolls of acid tank and subse- 
quent tanks excepted) of the new machine 
now on order.” 


The performance of Hyatt bearings in this 
mill is typical. Dependable, low-cost 
mercerizing is the result wherever they are 
installed. These modern bearings pro- 
mote economical and reliable operation 
also in fulling mills, washers, dye pad rolls 
and other finishing machinery. 


You can have these advantages by applying 
Hyatt bearings to your old machines and 
by specifying them on new equipment. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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Caustic Soda~Liguid Chlorine 
Bicarhonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammoriva 
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Aqua Ammonia 
for Textile Processing 


In line with our increasing production and to better serve 


the trade, we are steadily expanding our distribution facilities 
on Aqua Ammonia. 


Warehouse stocks are now established at the following 
points: 


Atlanta, Ga. Fort Smith, Ark. New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore, Md. Knoxville, Tenn. New York City 
Buffalo, N. Y. Lynchburg, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Newark, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 


As rapidly as the growing volume of business warrants, new 
stocks will be added at other distributing centers. Mathieson 
Aqua Ammonia, 26, is furnished in standard 110-gallon drums 
and is a synthetic product of exceptional purity. 


We solicit inquiries from all textile consumers and are pre- 
pared to meet the demands of the trade in every possible way. 
Write us fully of your Aqua Ammonia requirements and we will 


be glad to give quotations and full information regarding our 
product. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Modified Virginia oda 
Agua Ammonia 


Deal Direct with the 


Manufacture > 
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South Carolina 


AVING a desire to visit the mills 

at Pacolet, Jonesville, Lockhart, 
etc., I tried, to arrange for a trip 
‘through that section before going to 
‘the Asheville meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association and Walter 
Pratt agreed to meet me with his 
car at the Franklin Hotel in Spar- 
‘anbarg at 9 June 15th, but 
while [| was away from Charlotte I 
was advised by letter that Walter 
could not fill the date, due to the 
fact that he had sold his famous 
‘dressed up” Buick and his new 
closed car had not arrived. 

Louis Thomason suggested that 
Fall Thomason, the Greenville rep- 
resentative of the N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubmcant Cd., would be glad tio 
imake the trip with me, but later 
reported that Falls had just been 
over the territory that I wanted to 
visit and had greased them so thor- 
oughly with Non-Fluid that it was 
useless to go back. 

Despairing of securing a ride and 
having no ear of my own available, 
[ decided to go by train and left 
Charlotte at 7:15 a. m., July 16th. 

[ have two cars, but Mrs. Clark, 
accompanied by some friends, had 
gone to Knoxville, Tenn., in one of 
them and the other is in constant 
use Carrying forms from our office 
‘0 the printing plant and bringing 
them back. 

On the way to Spartanburg, I 
vegan to notice the exceedingly 
large number of men wearing over- 
‘lls and chambray shirts and I be- 
£1n to count them. At the station 
' Gaffney and until the train passed 
‘he city limits I counted thirty-two 
men in overalls and twenty-six 
wearing ¢hambray shirts and prac- 
‘ically the same number at the next 
‘WO stations combined. 

Whatever may be said about wo- 
nen not wearing cotton goods it 
joes seem that men are wearnig 
‘ore than ever before and I wonder 
Why the denim and chambray mills 
ire being foreed to curtail. 

I changed trains at Spartanburg 
‘nd reached Union at about 11 
Clock. 

[ immediately went to the Nich- 
lson Banking & Trust Co. to see 
Emslie Nicholson, one of the best 
ey. the Southern Textile Bulle- 
ac? as ever had, but found that he 

4S In Florida on a fishing trip. 
nerd however, to find Shep- 
wo olson and he gave me a 

i'm welcome and introduced me 
‘0 the men in the bank. 


By David Clark 


After spending some time with 
him I inquired the way to the 
Union-Buffalo Mills and Mr. Nich- 
olson insisted in getting his car and 
taking me there and also made me 
promise to come back to his office 
and go to the Rotary Club meeting 
with him. 

At the Union-Buffalo Mills I was 
fortunate in finding H. B. Jennings, 
the vice-president and active man- 
ager, in his office and he laid aside 
everything and gave me his entire 
time until about 3 o'clock that 
afternoon. 


After leaving college Mr. Jennings 
and his brother, David Jennings, 
now with J. P. Stevens & Co., in New 
York, entered the mill business on 
the practical side and gradually 
rose to the position of superintend- 
ent, after which he went to Fair- 
mont and then to the Union-Buffalo 
mills as vice-president and general 
manager and has been very success- 
ful. Although still a young man, 
he has 160,000 spindles under his 
management, which is a good size 
job under present conditions. 


He has one of the most complete 
and efficient systems of reports that 
I have ever seen and they are han- 
died so as not to be a burden upon 
the superintendents and overseers. 

At 1 o'clock Mr. Jennings phoned 
Shep Nicholson that we would go 
direct to the Rotary Club lunch and 
would meet him. 

Union has a very live Rotary Club 
of about thirty members and I 
found that J. Roy Fant, assistant 
treasurer of the Monarch Mills, was 
president. During the previous two 
years Emslie Nicholson was presi- 
dent. 

After the Rotary Club meeting 
Mr. Jennings drove me to Buffalo, 
about ten miles distant, where the 
Union-Buffalo Mills have their other 
plant, 

The Buffalo plant was built by 
W. B. Smith Whaley while the 
company was under the manage- 
ment of Tom Duncan. 

It is a remarkably fine building, 
as was the case with most Smith 
Whaley jobs, but there are also 
many evidences of the well known 
Smith Whaley extravagance. The 
office is a building with a marble 
fountain in the rotunda and cost far 
more than necessary. The present 


management would prefer a less 
expensive but better arranged of- 
fice. 

At the Buffalo Mill I had the 
pleasure of meeting for the first 
time the superintendent, J. D. Jones. 
Mr..Jones was originally from Sum- 
ter, S. C., and after graduating from 
Clemson College entered the office 
of the Union-Buffalo Mills at Union. 
Later he was sent to Buffalo as 
local manager, and as he soon dem- 
onstrated his ability and textile 
knowledge, he was made superin- 
tendent when J. V. McCombs re- 
signed to accept a position at Tar- 
boro, N. C. 

I also met his assistant, N. Win- 
wroth, who has had a remarkable 
experience. He is from Sweden and 
was formerly a sailor. Without any 
textile knowledge at all he entered 
a mill at Greenville, but he showed 
himself an apt student and became 
a second hand in carding. In such 
capacity he went to the Union- 
Buffalo Mills but was soon advanced 
to carder and then to assistant su- 
perintendent. 


I went through the Buffalo Mill, 
which is largely on coarse goods, 
including osnaburgs, and its effi- 
ciency of operation showed that Mr. 
Jennings has a good team in Messrs. 
Jones and Winwroth. 

One thing that interested me very 
much was their unusual system of 
handling the waste. 

Whereas most milis send their 
waste to a waste house located al! 
some distance from the- mill, the 
Buffalo Mill has built a waste house 
in the mill. 

It is a two-story building with 
two rows of bins in the second floor. 
The baling press compartment runs 
on a track between and below the 
two rows of bins. When ready to 
bale the waste from any bin the 
compartment is moved to that bin 
and is filled through an opening in 
the floor and then it is moved back 
to the baling press and when in the 
proper position is compressed and 
the ties pul on. 

The advantage of this system is 
that the waste baling is done where 
it can be supervised instead of in 
an out-of-the-way building. 

After spending about an hour at 
Buffalo Mr. Jennings drove me back 
to the Union-Buffalo Mill in Union 


and I went to the office of the 
superintendent, W. H. Gibson, Jr., 
where I was welcomed by Mr. Gib- 
son and the outside overseer, S. R. 
Lybrand. 

I spent some time with Mr. Gib- 
son but declined his invitation to 
go through the mill because I knew 
he was very busy. 

Mr. Gibson had just resigned as 
superintendent in order to become, 
on July ist, superintendent and 
manager of the Cascade Mills al 
Mooresville, N C., and was trying to 
get everything in the best of order 
before leaving He realized that he 
did not have much time because he 
was to spend several days at the 
meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association, of which he is chair- 
man of the Board of Governors. 

He is regarded as one of the most 
competent superintendents in the 
South and is especially strong on 
weaving. 

At Mooresville he will be in 
charge of a fancy mill on silk and 
cotton mixtures, which is quite a 
different mill from the Union-Buf- 
falo, which is on print cloth and 
other plain fabrics. 

When I was ready to leave Mr. 
Lybrand very kindly offered to drive 
me over to the Monarch Mill, where 
I found the superintendent, T. M. 
McNeil, in the office. 

Mr. McNeil was formerly with the 
Clympia Mills at Columbia but has 
been superintendent of the Monarch 
Mills for a number of years and 
since his company acquired the Ot- 
taray he has also been made super- 
intendent of that mill. 

After a short while in the office 
we went through the mill, entering 
same at the cloth room, which is 
near the office. 

After looking at the goods I re- 
marked to Mr. McNeil that he cer- 
tainly had a good carder. My opin- 
ion was based upon the cleanliness 
and appearance of the goods, for I 
have seldom seen goods made from 
middling cotton that were so clean 
and so free from specks. 

I did not meet the carder but did 
meet the red-headed spinner, O. H. 
Nichols, and complimented him 
upon the manner in which his work 
was running. 

There is not much to be said 
about a print cloth or sheeting mill, 
but Mr. McNeil certainly had the 
Monarch running good and every- 
where it it was exceedingly clean. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Inexpensive Water Treatment in Textile Mulls 


HE textile manufacturer, be he 

concerned with spinning, weavy- 
ing, dyeing, finishing, on any other 
process, has paid much attention to 
the quality of his principal raw ma- 
terials and finished goods, but he 
has been almost indifferent in the 
matter of water supply provided a 
sufficient quantity of an ordinary 
“pure” water has been available. 
Especially is this true of the rela- 
tively smaller manufacturer, The 
desirablity of using a completely 
softened water in the steam boiler 
or in general process as has the 
ultimate cost of using a normally 
hard water. 


A normally good water supply 
contains calcium and magnesium 
salts in solution—picked up from 


the soil during the water collection, 
—and is rendered “hard” in charac- 
ter. Very few localities 
“soft” water. Hard water is costly 
if used for steam generation, and 
doubly so if employed in the ordi- 
nary textile-treatment processes. 
On evaporation in the boiler the 
walter becomes progresively more 
concentrated in its salt content, and 
in a relatively short time seale be- 
gins to be deposited upon the boiler 
scale soon form, and the cost of 
steam-raising is considerably in- 
creased by reason of the lowered 
capacity of heating-transmission 
through the boiler plates and the 
necessity of firing more coal for a 
given steam output. Furthermore, 
relatively frequent and expensive 
stoppages for boiler-cleaning are 
imperative. Other salts in an un- 
treated water lead eventually to cor- 
rosion of brass and gun-metal fit- 
tings in the boiler. The removal of 
the salts causing hardness in water 
by a suitable softening process en- 


possess 


lirely prevents the incidence of 
scale or corrosion troubles. 

When a hard water is used in any 
lextile process involving the con- 
comitant use of soap the results are 
even more costly than the the case 
of its employment in steam boilers. 
The calcium and magnesium salts 
causing the hardness of the water 
react chemically with the soap used 
to form insoluble, sticky, metallic 
soaps, which, in addition to being 
useless for detergent purposes be- 
come attached to the fibres and are 
a nuisance in many of the operations 
subsequently performed upon the 
material. For every degree of hard- 
ness of water—and many waters 
average from ten to twenty degrees 
of hardness—a pound of soap or its 
equivalent is rendered useless by 
reaction with the hardness-forming 
salts present in a thousand gallons 
of water. From five to ten pounds 
of soap may be lost in effect by the 
use of a water normally considered 
cost only a penny or so per thous- 
good in softening operations, which 
and gallons of water treated, are 
not performed. In these operations 
it is not even advisable to use water 
softened by processes which leave 
two or three pounds of soap per 
‘housand gallons of water used, over 
and above that incurred when a 
water softened to “zero hardness” 
is available. 


This necessarily brief acount of 
the effects of using hard water eith- 
er in the steam boiler of a mill or 
in textile-treatment operations may 
serve to bring home the costliness 


of using untreated water, and the 


question arises how to soften water 
preferably to zero hardness, with 
ease and economy. There are two 
methods available—the lime-soda 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


-. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


process and the zeolite, or base-ex- 
the addition of “boiler compounds” 
change, process I shall not consider 
to boiler water, a practice adopted 
in many small boiler installations, 
for, although several reliable mak- 
ers supply products of some little 
value as contrasted with the many 
useless preparations, I am firmly 
convinced that the employment of 
boiler campounds in the absence of 
water-softening is of little value in 
the end. 


The lime-soda process consists In 
treating the water, the content of 
hardness-forming salis of which 
has been carefully ascertained by 
analysis, with the amount of a mix- 
ture of caustic lime and soda ash 
requisite for the complete precipi- 
lation of these calcium and magnes- 
ium salts. The precipitate formeu 
1s allowed to settle and, after filtra- 
tion of the water if required, the 
latter is allowed to pass to the steam 
boiler, scouring plant, etc. Softeni- 
ing plants are now available in 
which the addition of the required 
amount of chemicals is made autlo- 
matically, varying with the amount 
of water passing for treatment. 
Skilled attention is unnecessary and, 
provided sufficient time is allowed 
for settlement of the water, no scale 
forming salts remain, with the ex- 
ception of that quantity correspond- 
ing to the solubility of the precipi- 
tated carbonate of calcium in water. 
Here, however, lies the significant 
point which marks this method as 
inferior to the zeolite process, for 
the aforementioned solubility of 
carbonate of calcium represents a 
degree or two of hardness, especial- 
ly taken in conjunction with the 
fact that exact precipitation of 
hardness-forming salts is not abso- 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


solutely sure, The zeolite metho: 
demands the addition of no chem). 
cals to the water and leaves no car- 
bonate of calcium in the water, re- 
Here the salts of calcium and maz:- 
nesium in the water are converted 
ducing it, in fact, to zero hardness. 
by simple passage over a permane))| 
bed of zeolite or base-exchangin: 
material into sodium salts, whic}. 
although they remafn in the wat). 
have no scale-forming propertics 
in the boiler nor capacity for reav- 
lion with soap used in washing 
operations. After a definite amoun: 
of water has been softened by simp. 
flow over the base-exchanging ma- 
ferial the latter becomes “spen!. 
but is easily regenerated and mai: 
ready for immediate re-use by pass- 
ing brine over it whilst it still re- 
mains in the softening apparatus. 
A short wash with water follows, 
and the the process of softening « 
further quantity of water may be 
resumed, 


Within the limits of a short ar!:- 
cle the advantages and disadva)- 
tages of the two processes cannot | 
exhaustively considered, but the 
base-exhange method is much sim))- 
ler in operation, demands no contrv! 
is sure in action even if the compv- 
sition of the water changes sudden- 
ly, and, importance it lead to thr 
production of zero-hardness walter 
that is, water with no scale-form- 
ing or soap-wasting constituents «' 
all. 


The cost of operation is far less 
than the amount which is saved |)\ 
using soft water. The capital cos! 
is relatively small and, with interes! 
and general charges added, does no! 
work out to more than a fraction ,! 
a penny 
water softened. Labor charges a:° 


per thousand gallons «' 


It means good 


L. J. CASTLE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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pall, too, so that the question of 
| resolves itself into the cost of 
»omicals necessary. A practical ex- 
ple will serve to indicate this fac- 
best. A certain water required 
‘he Imme-soda process of softening 
antities of lime and soda which 
present cost 03d. and 0.14d. re- 
-pectively per thousand = gallons 
vated. Salt required for the re- 
neration of the base-exchanging 
‘erial m the second process cost, 
oowever, 15d. per thousand gallons 
‘water softened. There is thus a 
oy siderable difference in cost for 
jemicals in favor of the lime-soda 
Rearing the advantages of the 
.-cond process in mind, especially 
capacity to soften water to zero 
vardness, this difference in cost is 
‘fen willingly paid. By the use of 
io newest form of base-exchanging 
alerial, made in a Lancashire 
vorks, the salt used is reduced to 
oss than half the above figure, and 
i»proaches much more nearly that 
neurred in the lime-soda process. 
lhis new ‘material has a much 
greater capacity for softening than 
‘he older products, and a ton of the 
alumino silicate, which is 
ne new product referred to, will 
-offen to zero hardness 44,000 gal- 
ons of water containing 10 parts of 
alcium oxide per 100,000 parts of 
safer. Softening is rapid, and re- 
zeneration is much more rapid than 
i the case of the older materials. 
For a cost of a little over a penny per 
‘housand gallons water can there- 
‘ore be softened by the base-ex- 
change process to zero hardness, m 
which condition it will form no seale 
in boilers, nor consume any soap 
1) Washing or scouring processes. 
\o .chemical control is necessary 
and there is nothing to go wrong. 
With the full realisation of the cost- 
‘iness of untreated water and the 
‘imple and cheap means at hand for 
complete softening, no textile mill 
executive should fail to give the 
very earnest consideration. 
Manchester Guardian. 
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Philippine Islands Textile 
Trade 


During May, both stock and in- 
dent business was poor partly on 
account of the elections and the 
“arly typhoons. The heavy hold- 
‘8s by dealers and falling American 
hurt business from importers’ 
‘'ocks, and the accumulation of 
“‘ocks in some lines forced import- 
“'s to quote new sacrifice prices. 
indenting for special designs of 
rints for the rainy season demand 
showed a slight improvement in 
“arly June. Stocks of American grey 
sheetings are somewhat light but 5- 
Yard goods from importers stocks 
are still at 850 pesos ($425) per 
‘O-vard piece. Stocks of bleached 
sheet ings are very heavy, demand is 
light, and competition is keen. Sales 
01 American 36-inch. 68 by 72, 4% 
yard z00ds have been recorded at 
prices as low as 9 pesos ($4.50) per 
a lengths, although is some 
we | established markets, importers 
see holding out for 10.50 to 11 pesos 
$5.50). On account of 
Slocks and uncertainty re- 

. ing the course of American 
yrices, indenting is the preferred 
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method of doing business, mos! 
orders being given only to fill im- 
mediate requirements. Stocks of 
grey drills are more than sufficient 
although not burdensome; demand 
is only fair. In bleached drills, 
stocks of American goods are light! 
but there is very little indenting on 
account of present prices while in 
English lines, stocks are adequat: 
and demand poor. Stocks of color- 
ed drills are still heavy heavy with a 
slight improved movement on ac- 
count of early rains; but demand 
generally light with very little in- 
aenting reported. Stocks of Ameri- 
can khakies fair and of English 
wigans sufficient with a good de- 
mand. Stocks of both light and 
heavy weight denims plentiful; 
these goods are moving slowly, and 
either selling at cost or sometimes 
slightly below; Japanese competi- 
fion has been sharply felt, and there 
is practically no indenting. 

Stocks of ginghams in the il-cent 
qualities are normal with a fair de- 
mand and light indenting. The mar- 
ket for the lower grades is quiet, 
and stocks of these goods are ade- 
quate. Chambray stocks are fair, and 
the demand is seasonally good. Some 
indenting has been reported, but 
high American prices are hamper- 
ing this business. The demand for 
printed sateens continues inactive, 
and not much new business is ex- 
pected in this line. Stocks of plain 
sateens are small, demand is good, 
and although few new orders are 
being placed those still outstanding 
are sufficient to cover probable re- 
quirements, 

Stocks of narrow prints in the 
hands. of Chinese dealers are still 
extremely heavy, being estymated at 
between 4,000 and 5,000 cases, or 
probably over 5-months supply. Al- 
thouh competition is exceedingly 
keen, prices generally have been 
maintained at a level of between 
i4% and 15 centavos, ($0.0725 and 
$0.775) less two per cent, for 23% 
inch, 52 by 44, 2-color prints, but 
sales by Chinese at 14 centavos 
$0.07) per yard are not uncommon. 
Demand is poor; there is no indent- 
ing and some cancellations have 
been reported. Stocks of percales 
are very heavy and in many cases 
are being disposed of at cost. De- 
mand is poor and there is no indent- 
ing except occasionally for goods 
with tinted grounds. Prices are 
generally weaker, varying between 
25% and 26 centavos ($0.1275 and 
$0.13) per yard for two-color, 3J6- 
inch, 64 by 60 percales with light 
grounds. Organdy stocks and de- 
mands are light and no important 
new orders are being placed. Stocks 
of printed voiles are normal, demand 
is fairly good, and some indenting 
for post-rainy-season requirements 
is reported. (Cable from Assistant 
Trade Commiissioner Edwin | B. 
George, Manila, June, 22.) 


Conditions Favor French Silk Crop. 


The quantity of silk worm egzs 
set for hatching in France during 
1925 will probably not equal that of 
1924 which was 84,000 ounces, Con- 
sul Watson, Lyon, advises the De- 
partment of Commerce, It is esti- 
mated that the deficit will amount 
Lo about five per cent. 


Yj ing costs. 


g Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, 


A Graton & Knight for Every Drive 


Make your spinning frames 
toe a new mark! 


BELT your spinning frames with the Graton & 
Knight Leather Belting that is standardized tor 
that drive. Watch them hit a new high for 
production. 


Production increases—for these belts give 
steady, unvaring speed. Fewer broken ends. 
Less time out for repairs and adjustments. 
Evener, more uniform thread. They’re built for 
the job. Made of live, flexible leather. They 
work faithfully—last long—cut down your belt- 


Three hundred thousand packer hides of finest 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knight 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. This stock, 
plus controlled, standardized production, makes 
our prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent 
lower than the field. 


Put your name on the coupon below. You 
will get definite information which specifies the 
right belt for over two hundred types of ma- 
chines, covering fourteen industries where belt 
costs have been reduced. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 101-Q. 
Send belt information. 


Name — 


Company 


Quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent lower than the field. 


lace leather, etc. q 


_ _ 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


Yy 
Y Place UY 
| 
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Grain, Cotton and 
Provisions 


all under one roof 


When the world thinks of wheat it 
thinks of Chicago. 


| 
| 
Grain tides have converged at the | 
Chicago Board of Trade for over half a | 
century. Four hundred million bushels | 
of grain are received annually. | 


In Chicago’s huge grain futures mar- 
| ket the needs of nations are anticipated jf 
months in advance. 
| 
| 


When the Chicago cotton futures mar- ff 
ket was established, it brought trading | 
in grain, cotton and provisions under a 
single roof. 


| 

| 

| Chicago’s network of private wires 
patterns the country. Across these 
wires clatter the price quotations regis- 

| tered at the Chicago Board of Trade. By 

i creation of the Chicago Cotton Market a 

| wider interest in that community is be- 

ing developed. From this wider interest 

| the whole industry will benefit. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Chicago cotton contract, provid- 
ing delivery at Galveston and Houston, 
the giant spot center, offers many dis- 

tinct advantages. And cotton farmers, 

merchants and spinners who familiarize 

themselves with the contract will benefit 

| 

| 

| 


| 

| 

| 

| from these advantages. 

| For printed matter and for any specific 
| information, write the Cotton Registrar, 
| Chicago Board of Trade. Literature 
| 

| 


describing the world grain market may 
also be had on request. 


CHICAGO 
BOARD TRADE 
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Adopt Standards kor Fahrics 


F. EDWARDS, chairman of 

Committee D-13 on Textiles of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials, submitted to the sociely 
his annual report, adopted on 
Thursday in committee. The re- 
port, as read at the meeting in Chal- 
font-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, fol- 
lows: 

“Committee D-18 on Textile Ma- 
terials held two meetings during Lhe 
past vear. The fall meeting was 
held in Providence on Nov. 14 and 15, 
immediately following the meeiing 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers in Boston. The 
spring meet was also held al Provi- 
dence on March 6 and 7. Both meet- 
ings were well aftended by members 
and guests. Four new sub-commit- 
fees were organized during the past 
year: Sub-Committee 13 on Narrow 
Fabrics, Sub-Committee 14 on Rope 
and Cordage, Sub-Committee 15 on 
Rayon, Sub-Committee 16 on asbes- 
tos textiles. 

“Sub-Committee 13 divided its 
work into elastic and non-elastic 
narrow fabrics and confined ils el- 
forts for the present to the latter. 
This sub-committee has held sever- 
al meetings and has done a great 
amount of work but is nol yet pre- 
pared to submit a fentative stan+ 
dard. 

“Sub-Committee 14 on rope and 
cordage and Sub-Committe 15 on 
rayon and Sub-Committee 15 on 
rayon and Sub-Committee 16 on as- 
bestos textiles, have outlined the 
work to be undertaken during the 
coming year, and in each case it 
was decided to first cover definitions 
and nomenclature and requirements 
for test methods and tolerances. 
The work of these three new groups 
will broaden the scope of the work 
of Committee D-13 by entering three 
branches of the textile industries 
heretofore untouched by the cor- 
mittee. 

“Committee D-13 submits to the 
society three new tentative stand- 
ards: 

“4. Tentative specifications for 
tolerances for numbered duck. 

“2. Tentative specifications for 
tolerances and test methods for knit 
goods. 

“3. Tentative methods of testing 
erease wool and allied fibers for 
scoured content. 

“The first has been given very 
careful consideration and in the 
main has been formulated long 
enough to get any adverse reactions 
from tryout and seems to be quite 
satisfactory. The second also has 
heen given careful consideration 
buf has not been formulated long 
enough to have the reactions from 
a tryout that are desirable. The 
‘hird has not received as much al- 
tention from the sub-committee as 
the first two and may be subject to 
a very considerable criticism and 
revision. 

“Committee D-13 recommends thal 
five tentative standards be advanced 
lo standard, with certain revisisions. 
as follows: 

‘4. Tolerances for hose ducks and 
belt ducks. 

“2. Tolerances and test methods 
for square-woven tire fabrics. 


“3. Imperfections and toleranc>. 
for square-woven tire fabrics. 

“4. Imperfections and tolerenc. 
for cord tire fabrics 

“5. Specifications and tests for «.. 
naburg cement sacks. 

“All five of these tentative sta) | 
ards have been long enough bef: 
the committee to warrant that thy. 
will be found satisfactory in gen. 
al use both to producer and cv». 
sumer. 

“The tentative definitions of te: ;,,. 
relating to textile materials and ||, 
tentative methods of testing co!':) 
fibers, are recommended to rein. 
another year as tentative 
change. The tentative 
for tolerances and test methods |.) 
cotton yarns, single and piled, ani 
the tentative specifications for |. 
ances and test methods for coll, 
sewing threads, are recommended 
pe revised and continued as ten!a- 
tive in their revised form. The tev- 
tative specifications for textile te-'- 
ing machines have been complet. 
rewritten. 

“The special sub-committee 
membership has been very active | 
extending the membership of Cou- 
mittee D-13 and has added 25 ne. 
members during the past year. [ii 
sub-committee has been reques!: 
to continue this service for anoth«: 
year, which it has agreed to do. 

“A brief statement to the progre:- 
and extension of the work of Comn- 
mittee D-13 since its imceplion |) 
March, 1915, will be of value in 
showing the direction and scope ‘' 
its work. The first report of Con- 
niittee D-13, in 1915, stated that tlir 
committee met on April 10 (1915 
and determined to limit its acti, - 
tives for the present to the conside'- 
ation of tests and specifications © 
bags and bagging materials and (!:' 
fabrics. This resulted in tentativ: 
tests for automobile fabrics; ten(a- 
tive tests for cotton fabrics for u-' 
in hose, belting and similar article-: 
tentative tests for cotton fabrics |: 
use in bags and bagging materi: . 
and tentative general methods |: 
testing cotton fabrics. Only the 
one has been advanced to standa’.. 
this recommendation being |! 
1920. This was devised in 1925 
recommendations and several ad'- 
tions and is published in the 1‘-' 
Book of A.S.T.M. standards und’ 
the serial designation D 39-42. 

“This does not indicate indiffe'- 
ence or lack of work on the pari © 
this committee, but that there w2- 
a dearth of analyzed data and vari" 
opinions due to individual and (!'- 
ferent methods of testing and a la‘ 
of publicity. The committee ear!) 
saw the necessity for analyzing (|!!' 
tests and results of different |!- 
dividuals and laboratories in ord’ 
to bring order out of the chaos. Th': 
has resulted in this one standa!'! 
which is the foundation for method- 
of testing of textile fabrics whelh'' 
of cotton or of textile fibers. 7 

“We may reasonably expect 
progress in bringing out textil 
standards of every kind now thal 
secure foundation for and awakene‘ 
interest in testing textile fabrics and 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Boston Jobber 


got his goods promptly 


—thanks to KAUMAGRAPHS 


~> 


2 


A story about a Chicago jobber— 


A southern hosiery mill had built 
up a large reserve stock of hos- 
iery, bearing the Kaumagraph- 
applied trademark of a Chicago cus- 
tomer, 


One day a Boston jobber wired the 
mill for three eases of the same kind 
of hosiery, bearing his own private 
brand mark. 


_ But there was no,unbranded hos- 
lery in stock to fill the order, as the 


Pre were running on another 
style. 


But the mill executive was pre- 
pared for just such emergencies, 
Owing to the occasional need for 
switching brands, he had always 
marked this grade of hose with 
removable Kaumagraph transfers, 
Which are easy to eradicate, just as 
the permanent Kaumagraph trans- 
fers are hard to remove. 


Inside of two days, the Chicago 
Customer’s Kaumagraph mark had 
been removed from three cases of 
hose, and the Boston jobber’s trade- 
mark applied to the same hose with 

aumagraph transfers. The ship- 
ment went out on time, and in the 
Course of a few days the mill received 
a letter from the Boston jobber com- 


plimenting them on the amazing 
promptness with which they had met 
his order. 


Made to Meet Particular Situations 


The fact that you can do a thing like this with 
Kaumagraphs is one of their most valuable fea- 
tures. Scarcely less important than the method 
itself is the variety in the character, in the per- 
manency, in the adaptability of the Kaumagraph 
way of marking. 

Our ability to meet the situation—your sit- 
uation—explains why practically every hosiery 
manufacturer of consequence in this country 
marks his goods with Kaumagraphs. Owing to 
the ease of application, to the beauty of the 


4 


\\ 
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—a Southern cotton mill 


mark itself, the Kaumagraph method would be 
the preferred way of marking hose even if this 
adaptability were lacking. 


But Kaumagraphs are made to meet partic- 
ular situations. For marking hosiery, there are 
three degrees of fastness: “fugitive,” easily taken 
off; “regular,” disappearing after one washing; 
“nermanent,” lasting the life of the hose. 


Every other form of marking hose: ink 
stamping, the decalcomania wet transfer, and 
the gummed label, has certain disadvantages. 
The Kaumagraph Dry Transfer overcomes the 
disadvantages of every one of these. It is sim- 
pler—only one operation is required. It is fas- 
ter—girls average eighty dozen pairs an hour. 
On the selvage of textiles it is applied by ma- 
chine. 


When may we confer with you regarding the 
use of Kaumagraphs in your business? We will 
gladly furnish, without obligation, any informa- 
tion you may want. 


Now—Lithographic Service, Too! 


Now manufacturers can buy their trade- 
mark transfers and lithographic work together. 
For Kaumagraph now has a large department 


aa 


—and a Boston wholesaler. 


devoted exclusively to hosiery packing, dry 
goods labels, etc.. We would be proud to show 
you samples of some of this work. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Established 1903 
7 E. Third St. Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Paris, Fr. 


Boston 
Paris, Ont. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 
350-356 W. St., N. 


(Check items desired) 
Send full information regarding 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. 
f Send full .imformation regarding 
your new lithographic service. 


Name 
Address 
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Painstaking 


Duplicating the diameters is an 
operation of profound nicety in 
making a Jordan Bobbin. No 
means wholly mechanical can per- 
form it to our satisfaction. 

Only the sensitive hands of vet- 
eran workman, long-trained to our 
standards of accuracy, here an- 
swer this delicate and critical 
practice. 

Watching them at work, visitors 
comment in amazement upon the 
pains they take for perfection. 
But this seems to us only a com- 
monplace, in a production which 
has precision as its ideal. 

Painstaking, with Jordan Pre- 
cision Bobbins, begins with us at 
the choosing of the very tree which 
grows the wood that becomes a 
bobbin. Of course, we ean never 
oat in painstaking, to the very 
end! 


JORDAN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Monticello Georgia 


Finishing Mills at Toecane, N. C. 
and Monticello, Ga. 


ordan 


Bobbins 
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Cotton Industry---North Carolina 
Massachusetts 


ORTH Carolina ranks second in 

the United States in the cotton 
manufacturing industry and is the 
leader of the South. Massachusetts 
ranks first in the United States and 
is the leader of New England. To- 
day the two States are pitted against 
each other as industrial rivals and 
are contending for cotton manufac- 
turing supremacy. Consequently, a 
specifie comparison of the two com- 
monwealths (the one old and ma- 
ture in industrial streneth,. and the 
other young and just reaching in- 
dustrial maturity) is very much ir 
order. 

The table at the bottom of the 
page gives the general statistics of 
the industry for North Carolina and 
Massachusetts from 1899 to 1923, the 
latest census year. Unfortunately 
the preliminary returns from the 
census of 1923 do not give the fig- 
ures for cotton manufactures in 
Massachusetts, but only the figures 
for cotton goods. Therefore; these 
figures are not strictly comparable 
with those for previous years. 

Number of Establishments. 

In the number of establishments 
North Carolina leads the Union with 
351. However, the average cotton 
mill of North Carolina is small as 
compared with the giant concerns 
of Massachusetts; and so the num- 
her of establishments is not a good 
criterion of progress. Most of the 
Massachusetts cotton milis do both 
spinnimg and weaving. The greater 
portion of the North Carolina mills 
do spinning only. 

Number of Active Spindles. 

The factor which is usuaily used 
as a measuring rod for the industry 
is the nomber of active spimdies 
From 1899 to 1923 Masschusetts in- 
creased her active spindileage from 
7.8 mithions to 11.2 millions or abou! 
44 per cent. During the same period 
North Carolina increased her num- 
her of active spindles fram 1.1 mill- 
ions to 5.5 millions or about 382 per 
eent. In 1924 Masschusetts posses- 
sed about 29 per cent of the total 
number of active spindles in the 
United States while North Garolina 
possessed about 17 per cent . 

At the present time Masschusetis 
has slightly under twice as many 
spindles in place as North Carolina. 
It is interes!ing to note that durine 
number of spindles in place in Mase- 
achusetts had almost 12.0 millions 
the past twelve or fifteen months the 
of spindles in place. By April, 1925, 
this number had decreased to 11.6 
millions. At the same time North 
Carolina was increasing ifs spindles 
in place from 55 millions to very 
nearly 6.0 millions. 

Comparison of Spindle Hours. 

There are other facts of signifi- 
cance, however. North Carolina has 
consistently operated its spindles 
more hours per month than has 
Masschusetts. In 1924 North Caro- 
lina with only half as many spindles 
secured 17.3 billions of spindle 
hours against Massachusetts’ 17.8 
billions. In April, 1925, 97 per cen! 
of North Oarolina's spindles were ac- 
tive. Only 75 per cent of Massachu- 
setts’ were active. North Carolina 


secured 18 billions of spindle ho 
an average oT 308 per spindle 
place; while Massachusetts 
1.7 Dillons, an average of only 
per spindle in place. These dif 
ences are due, in a large meas: 
to the faet that North Garolina ha. 
much longer working week 
corresponding lower overhead 
perises. Undoubtediv the indus 
is in a more healthy conditio 
North Carolina than it is in Wa-.. 
chusetts, 

Consumption of Gotton 

In 1899 Massacuhsetts consi) 
about two and one-half times 
much cotton as North Carolin, 
since that Massachusetts’ 
sumption has fluctuated from 
sus year census year and her oo). 
sumption in 1923 was only (3.4 | 
cent greater than her consump! 
in’ 1899 North Carolina’s 
ion of cotton, on the other ha 
has shown a steady increase ani 
i925 was three times that of [kv 
North Carolina first used more ©: 
ton than Massachusetts in 1921 aw 
im 1924 North Carolima, with ©: 
half as many spindles, consume: 
almost 8 per cent more cotton. 

According to the census of man: 
factures of 1919 Massachusetts © 
sumed 59 pounds of cotton per s| 
die while North Carolina consum:: 
104 pounds per spindle, almost (. 
as much. The chief reason for 
predominance of North Carolina. 
of course, fhe fact that Soufhe 
mills turn out @ eoarser coun! 
yarn and a heavier grade of fai 
than do the New England milis. \- 
so, if must be remembered 
Southern milis run longer hour- 

Types of Products. 

This brings us to the matter 
products. In 1921 Massachus 
produced for sale 71,094,989 pou: 
of yarn. In the same year N 
Carolina produced 198,917,839 pow 
for sale, thus ranking first in 
industry and Massachuselts rank)! - 
second. These figures do not ta> 
into consideration the yarn produc’: 
for own consumption; so it is | 
meant to imply that North Caroli: 
produces more yarn than Massac!)''- 
setts, 

Since 1919 the census has nol cv 
lected any detailed statistics on | 
counts of the yarn spun; se strici) 
ip-lo-date figures are not availal! 
Going back to 1899 it is found th:' 
Massachusetts greatly exceed 
North Carolina in the production 
all three classes of yarn, coars’. 
No. 20 and under), medium (No. -' 
to No. 40), and fine (No, 41 anc 
over). The greater portion of Mass" 
chusetts’ varn production at th: 
ffme was already the mediu" 
counts. North Carolina was engarc®’: 
mostly in the spinning of coar: 
yarns. Masschusetts spun well 
half of all the fine counts produce: 
in this country. North Carolina, 3 
thouh the only Southern state pr 
ducing any fine yarns at all, spu" 
only a negilible amount. 

1919 Massachusetts produced 135. 
472,643 pounds of coarse 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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4E knit-goods industry, including 
T hosiery, is the largest domestic 
sumer of artificial silk, utilizimg 

it 50 per cent of the available 
oly. The consumption of artifi- 

,| silk im this imdustry is about 
niv divided between hosiery and 

knit goods. 


fhe methods of utilizing artificial- 

yarns in hosiery production dif- 

widely. As a self-fiber it is used 

for the body parts of the so- 

ed “all-artificial silk” hose. As 
lied to hosiery the term “all-arti- 
| silk” is really a misnomer, 
» the heels, toes, and welts are 
-onerally made from or reinforced 
varns of cotton. A second 
hod is plating, a process where- 
artificial silk is knit simultane- 
siv either with real silk or cotton 
such manner that one of the fib- 

- is constantly on the face of the 

king and the other on the re- 
rse. No one usage predominates 

‘he industry with respect to the 

nee of fibers for the outside of 
‘he hose. Some manufacturers plate 

artificial silk over the natural 
-~ik in order to obtain the high 
ister so characteristic of the arti- 
ial silk; others, preferring the 
oss metallic sheen and the softer 
el of the natural silk, permit the 
iter fiber to be visible on the 
‘ace. Where cotton is employed the 
artificial silk is invariably placed on 
outer surface to give the article 

more pleasing appearance. A 
arge pereentage of men’s hose are 

ade with mercerized cotton plated 
‘ith artifieial silk. 

\ third method of utilizing artili- 
‘ial silk im hosiery production is 
hat of twistnig artificial-silk yarns 
with real-silk yarns to combine 
veauty and durability with added 
weight. The new development is 
already on the basis of permanency, 
“ince it operates toward economy in 
sroduction eosts and lowers the 
orice to the eonsumer. Artificial 
“1K is also twisted with wool in 
aking infants’ wool hose and the 
‘ancy plaid, striped, checked, and 
Jacquard effects of the turnover tops 
'! children’s socks. The vogue for 
‘aney sport stockings has opened 
‘}) &@ demand for artificial silk, since 
‘Ss mixture with real silk or with 
“ool permits of the production of 
‘le “heather” or flecked effects in 
vvactically a limitless color range, 
\y the method of cross dyeing. In 
‘his process the hose, knitted from 
‘hat of twisting artificial-silk yarns 
‘WO dye baths, one dye having an 
affinity for the artifical fiebrs, wool, 
or silk, resulting in a diffusion of 
colors in the finished hose. 

_In other branches of the knitting 
industry there has been a striking 
‘ncrease in the use of artificial silk. 
Much of the popularity of knitted 
apparel in the last few years has 
been due to the perfecting of textile 
‘iachinery which makes possible the 
initting of fabrics practical from 

'e Standpoint of durability, as well 
4s artistic and decorative in effect. 
first knit all artificial-silk 
944 successfully marketed in 
olelan er the trade name of “tric- 

material for women’s out- 
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Some Uses Artificial Silk 


er garments such as dresses and 
suits. Its success encouraged fur- 
ther experimentation, and, as a re- 
sult, the knitted artificial-silk fabric 
has practically become a market 
staple, reappearing season after sea- 
son in a new range of fancy stitches 
for sale not only to the cutting-up 
trade but to the home dressmaker. 
two different fibers, is subjected to 
that the very fine-gauged knitted 
fabrics now turned oul possess prac- 
tically all the qualities of woven 
goods and in fact upon superticial 
examination can not be distimguish- 
ed from loom-woven silk materials. 
The cloth now marketed is so tin- 
ished as to posses a soft, smooth, 
feel together with flexibility and 
suppleness, which give it excellent 
draping qualities. 


At first Knitted cloth of artificial 
silk dyed im brilliant colors served 
as a material for sports wear, but 
it is no longer limited to summer 
apparel for the beach, tennis court, 
and golf course; in conservative 
colors it is also widely used for gen- 
eral utility wear at all times of the 
year. In the cutting-up trade these 
fabrics are made into women's 
ready-to-wear frocks, suits, over- 
blouses, and other outer apparel. 
The continued popularity of the 
sports sweater, slip-on, and jac- 
quette has greatiy stimulated ihe 
consumption of artificial silk be- 
sible the production of an effective 
cause its cheaper price makes pos- 
garment within popular price limits. 

Artificial silk is also successfully 
employed in the production of knil- 
ted underwear. Experimentation in 
this line of manufacture has been 
going on for several years, and has 
now attained very tangible results. 
Old established mills engaged in the 
manufacture of knit underwear of 
real silk are offering certain num- 
bers developed in artificial silk, in 
order to provide popular-priced 
merchandise for the trade not de- 
siring the cheaper grades of real- 
silk underwear, these being often 
skimped in cut or sleazy in quality. 
Not only are ready-made undergar- 
ments of knitted artificial silk on 
the market, but knit artificial-silk 
fabrics in flat-fold and tubular form 
are sold by the piece-goods depart- 
ments of retail stores. The trade 
has responded with promptness to 
this new article, and department 
store sales show that the yardage 
disposed of over the counter has 
reached large proportions. Under- 
garments of the tailored type, such 
as vests, petticoats, and slips are be- 
ing made at home to an extent that 
brings the manufacturer of ready- 
made underwear into competition 
with the home seamstress. 


Weaving. 


In textile weaving the cotton- 
goods industry was the pioneer in 
the adoption of artificial silk. ‘The 
new material was at first used mere- 
ly as an illuminant for decorative 
effects such as stripes, dobby, and 
Jacquard figures, but with the im- 
provement of the fiber it is now suc- 
cessfully employed as warp or fill- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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OJACO DISTRIBUTOR 


Lewis E. Tracy Co- 
W om. F. Harticon 


Boston, Mass., 


Fall River, Mass-, 


Charlotte, N. C- Charlotte Supply Co. 


Greenville, S.C, Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Woonsocket, R. L, Pinault & DeNevers 
Columbia, $.C., Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 
Paragon Plaster Co. 


Syracuse, 


N.Y., 
sun American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


Rochester. N.Y. F. P. Van Hoesen Co. 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It does not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 

Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 

only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 


Adopt Standards For 
Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 10) 


varns has been brought about as in 
dicated by the new sub-committees, 
the new tentative standards and 
the new standards covered in this 
report. These standards and tenta- 
tive standards are the outcome of 
active and unprejudiced co-opera- 
Lion of all interested parties—pro- 
ducers, consumers, and _ technical 
laboratories including government 
bureaus ad may confidently be ex- 
pected to be put into common use 
expeditiously. This report has been 
submitted to letter ballot of the 
committee, which consists of 118 
members.” 


Revised Specifications for Textile 
Testing Machines. 


Proposed revised tentative speci- 
fications for textile testing machines 
announced by Committee D-13 of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, follow. Criticisms of these 
tentative specifications are solicited 
by K. B. Cook, of the U. 8S. Rubber 
Co., Newark, N. J., who is secretary 
of Committee D-13: 


“1. Textile testing machines shail 
be of the inclination balance or pen- 
dulum type. 


“2. The maximum angie of swing 
of the pendulum in textile testing 
machines shall be 45 degrees from 
the vertical. 


“3. The minimum diameter of 
drum for transferring the pull on 
the specimen to the swinging pendu- 
lum shall be two inches. 

“4. In selecting the proper capa- 
city of a textile testing machine for 
a given sample of fabric or yarn, 
the maximum capacity of the ma- 
the pendulum reaches a swing of 45 
chine shall not exceed that alt which 
degrees from the vertical. The min- 
imum capacity of the machines 
when used for a given sample of 
fabric or yarn shall not less than 20 
per cent of the above maximum 
capacity. 

“5. (a) Fabric Jaws.—The clamps 
of textile testing machines for use 
upon fabrics shall consist of flat me- 
Lallie jaws pressing directly agains! 
ihe specimen. One gripping surface 
shall be hinged or swiveled and Lhe 
other shall be rigidly connected 
to the frame of the jaw. The pres- 
sure between the jaws shall be se- 
cured by any suitable mechanical 
device so constructed as to grip the 
fabric firmly before the Aesting 
load is applied and to prevent visi- 
ble slippage during the progress of 
the test. 

“(b) Skein Jaw.—The drums of 
testing machines for yarn skeins 
shall consist of cylindrical spools 
not less than one inch in diameter 
and not less than one inch in width, 
so supported that at least one shall 
turn freely upon its axis. 


“() Individual Strand Jaws.—-The 
jaws or clamps for tests upon in- 
dividual strands of yarn shall be of 
the cylindrical or drum type so ar- 
ranged that the strands of yarn 
shall pass around not less than 180 
degrees circumference before being 
clamped or fixed in the jaw. The 
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length of the specimen shall be co). 
sidered from center to center |: 
drums. The minimum diameter «| 
the cylinder or drum shall be on. 
half inch. 

“6. The width of jaw in a direc. 
Lion perpendicular to the specmie) 
shall in no case be less than on. 
inch. The depth of jaw in a direc 
tion lengthwise of the specime, 
shall in no case be less than on: 
inch. 

“7. The dial pointer of textil. 
testing machines shall be so ar. 
ranged as to be easily adjustable |. 
a zero reading for any weight o: 
jaw or other fixture in the testing 
machine. The dial pointer shall }b 
so counter-weighter as to prven' 
undue fluctuations in its position 
due to backlash, whatever the dia 
reading may be. 

“8. Textile testing machines sha!! 
be power driven or operated in suc | 
a manner as to produce a unfirn 
and accurate movement of 12 inches 
per minute for the pulling jaw. 

“9. In calibrating textile testing 
machines, deadweights of accural+ 
amounts shall be used, but thes: 
weights shall be applied at a spee: 
of 12 inches per minute correspond- 
ing to the standard jaw speed. The 
machine shall otherwise be arrange: 
in an entirely similar manner {o 
that used in testing fabrics.” 


Proposed Tolerances for Numbered 
Cotton Duck. 


Following are the proposed ten- 
tative specifications for tolerances 
for numbered cotton duck, announc- 
edby Committee D-13 of the Amer'- 
can Society for Testing Materials: 


Tolerances. 


1. Tolerances shall be the limi! 
within which a textile must come 1! 
its specified characteristics in orde: 
that it shall constitute a good deliv- 
ery on contract. They may be 
classified as the allowable limits 0! 
the quantitative characteristics 0! 
the fabrics as defined in the spec'- 
fications . The following tolerances 
are based upon the Standard Gen- 
eral Methods of Testing Cotton Fab- 
ries (Serial Designation: D 39) 0! 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 


Width. 


2. The average width determined 
by measurement shall be as spec'- 
fied with the following tolerances: 

Tolerence, 

Width, in. Over. Under. 

Up to and including 36.. % M4 


37 to 60, inclusive ...... HK % 

61 to 80, inclusive ...... 4 Ye 

81 to 120; inclusive .... % 3g 
Weight. 


3. The weight of the fabric deter- 
mined by test shall be not more than 
2.5 per cent over or under the speci- 
fied weight. 


Threads per Inch. 


4. (a) The average count of warp 
ends per inch determined by tes! 
shall be not more than 1% ends over 
or under the specified count for fab- 
rics counting not over 40 ends per 
inch and not more than 2 ends over 
ends per inch. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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PONSOL BRILLIANT BLUE R PASTE 


A bright reddish, 


vat blue 


This latest addition to the Ponsol series is some- 
what redder and brighter than Ponsol Blue RS 
Paste which heretofore has been our reddest vat 
blue. | 


Besides shade and brightness, Ponsol Brilliant 
Blue R Paste possesses a degree of resistance to 
chlorine which permits its use in the dyeing of all 
types of fabrics where fastness to severe launder- 
ing is essential. 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


‘ 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office— 
“The Leather with the Hair On” 


CHECK STRAPS 


BONDARON Check Straps are made by a 
special tanning process which gives them 
great strength and resiliency. 


ice the hair in the above illustration. 
-tmgebond that BONDARON leather has 
not been subjected to a lime dip which weak- 
ens ordinary check straps by destroying the 
fibers of the hide. 


In leather it always pays to buy the best. It 
will pay you to specify BONDARON Check 
straps and other BOND products wherever 
they can be used.. 


Other BOND Products 


BOND TEXTILE LEATHER PRODUCTS 
rade from Bondaron, Bondural or Bondex Leathers: 


Lug Straps Picker Leathers 
Sirens Apron Leathers 
Picker Straps Belting Butts | 
Spindle Straps 

Shuttle Straps Oak Tanned Slabs 


Loom Pickers Lace Leather 
Cone Belts Valve Leathers 


Round Belting Back Straightenings 
Flat Belting Filleting Leather 
Spinner Belting 
Twister Cots English Sheep Skins 
Condenser Aprons Persian Sheep Skins 


Worsted Aprons “nglish Roller Bends 
Bunters English Calf Skins 


Write for Booklet 101 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from Last Week) 
Specifications. 


23. The builders of all machines have blank specification 
sheets for purchasers to fill out in making an order. The 


following from Saco-Lowell is a sample blank: 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Lappers 


1—Breaker Lappers wanted 

2—Intermediate Lappers wanted 

3—Finisher Lappers wanted 
4—-Width of laps to be made on Breaker__ Intermediate __ 


5—Number of beaters. Breaker _Intermediate 

6—Automatic Feeder, No. 5 


7—Hopper Filling Regulator . 

8—Length of feed apron for Regulator 

10—Apron to double 4 laps _ 

11—Screen Section Feed 

12—Gauge Box Section Feed 

14—-Type of beater. Breaker Intermediate Finisher 

15—Speed of beater. Breaker Intermediate. Finisher 

16—Type of Bearings. (Ball bearings standard) 

17—Type of Grids. (Patent. Adjustable standard) __ 

18—Countershafts attached. (18”x5” T. & L. pulleys)... 

19—-A-frame support for Motor 

20—Production required for 10 hours 

21—Weight of laps to be made: Breaker Intermediate 
Finisher 


22—Weight of laps to be doubled on: Intermediate 
Finisher 

23—-Beater Pulley (Shops will figure) 

24—-Feed Pulley (Shops will figure) 

25—Fan Pulleys (Shops will figure) . 

26—Draft Gears (Shops will figure) 

27—Knock-off Gears (state length of lap wanted) 

28—Paint . | 

29—Is Dust Pipe wanted? 


CHAPTER III. 
Carding 


24. In a modern cotton mill the revolving top flat card is 
the only one in use. It has displaced the older forms known 
as “Roller Cards,” “Top Flat Cards,” and “Welman Cards.” 
Revolving Top Flat Card. Fig. 6.—Lerrerra. 


A. Fulted Feed Roll. 

B. Lap from Picker Room. 
Licker-in (or Taker-in). 

D. Cylinder. 

E. Doffer. 

F. Doffer Comb. 

G. 


Trumpet. 


if 
/ 
| 
| 


1S 


on 


he 
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H. Calender Roll. 
J. Condenser Rolls. 


K. Can. 

L. Chain of Revolving Top Flats. (Sometimes called 
“Slats.”’) 

M. Brush to Clean Flats. 

N. Roll of Toppings (or Strippings). 

P. Top Flat Comb. 

R. Teeth on Card Clothing. 

T. Teeth on Top Flats. 

U. Teeth on Licker-in. 

W. Feed plate (or “Dish Plate,” or “Shell Plate,” or “Sheil 


Feed”’). 
X. Mote Knives. 
Y. Grids under Licker-in. 
Z. Grids under Cylinder. 


Fig. 6. Revolving Top Flat Card. 


REVOLVING Top Fiat Carp—PRoceEss. 


Lap unrolls and is drawn between feed roll A and feed plate 
W. 

Licker-in C cuts it down and carries it over grids Y. 

Uylinder D takes it up in a thin sheet and cariies it over 
in contact with teeth on top flats T. This action cards or combs 
it into some degree of parallelism. 

Top flats remove short fibres or “neps” (matted or immu- 
ture fibres). 

Chains of flats move slowly forward, so that new fiats are 


continually coming into action, while old flats are leaving the 
cylinder. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Preventing Off -Shades 


in Hosiery 


As every hosiery manufacturer knows, one of the 
most frequent causes of trouble is “off-shades.” 
And in most cases these are results of uneven 
temperature in the dyeing process. 


It is certainly short-sighted to “guess” at the 
temperature of a dye liquid. Especially when it can 
be kept at an absolutely uniform point by using 


Honeco 


Steam Operated 
Temperature Controllers 


This simple device is merely installed on the steam 
line and, without any attention whatsoever, it 
maintains the desired temperature without varia- 
tion. The steam it controls operates the Controller. 

Other uses are for size tanks, slashers and various 
drying processes. 


Detailed information is given in our Catalog R-46. 
Write for a copy. 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG Corp 


Makers of Pressure Gauges, Thermometers, Temperature 
Controls, etc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


*Boston *Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Detroit Tulsa 
*Chicago *Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
Cleveland Philadelphia - *Seattle 


*Stock carried at these branches. 
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HIS fabric resembles, in point of 
texture and general appearance, 
the cloth known as “Cretonne,” 
which is used principally for furni- 
ture coverings, curtains, comforta- 
bles, and such purposes, The term 
is applied to both twill and plain 
woven fabrics. The character of the 
patterns of this cloth is almost 
without limit, but the scale or size 
of the figure in the design, however, 
should not be too long, as the num- 
erous folds would destroy the effect 
of the repeat of the design. The 
design best suited for this class of 
goods are small floral or geometrical 
figures, distributed in such a man- 
ner that they will not appear in the 
finished garment in rows or lines, 
but rather in an all over effect, so 
that the various figures constituting 
the design may be seen at a glance. 
The colorings may be almost any 
conceivable combination imaginable, 
providing, of course, that there be 
harmony in the colors used. The 
number of colors used varies from 
four to ten different shades, the 
darker colors usually forming the 
background, while the lighter and 
brighter colors form the figures. 

In regard to the construction of 
these fabrics, the designer has little 
in the way of ingenuity, the import- 
ant feature of the goods depending 
on the printing machine. 

The fabric is composed of plain 
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Cotton Cretomney 


By Dixie Weaver. 


cotton yarn with the counts varying 
very little, a common texture being 
54 ends, and 64 picks, of 301, both 
warp and filling, sometimes arrang- 
ed 70 ends and 58 picks, another 
cloth being made with 64 ends and 
48 picks, 30-1 warp and 24-1 filling, 
made in width from 26 to 36 inches. 

The goods are woven on high 
speed looms. The automatic loom 
is well adapted for this class of 
goods. The cost of weaving is an 
important consideration in the pro- 
duction of these goods and the retail 
price does not warrant an unneces- 
sary expense. 

The goods, after being woven, are 
prepared for the printer by boiling 
off, then passed over heated cylin- 
ders to dry, after which they are 
ready for printing. After the print- 
ing process they are ready for the 
merchant. 

The yarns to make these goods 
are considered fine, therefore, most- 
ly good cotton is used. The mixture 
for this cloth varies according to 
the mill making the goods and also 
the quality of the goods required of 
the manufacturer. Generally speak- 
ing, there is a certain percentage of 
waste used for this class of goods 
and not only the percentage differs, 
but the quality of the goods also. 
Some mills will use only comber 
waste and other mills comber and 
ecard waste, while other mills will 


use any kind of waste they can ob- 
tain and run it through. The mixing 
plays an important part and the 
percentage of waste put in varies 
from 10 to 100 per cent. Production 
and plenty of it, is the cry of the 
owners making this class of cloth. 
This being the case, quality is some- 
what lacking. To make up for this 
the goods are brushed, which has a 
(two-fold advantage. It gives a nap 
to the goods as well as hides the 
neps in the cloth. When good raw 
stock is used, the length of staple is 
short, rarely being over 1 1-16-inch 
in length. The mixings are made, 
as stated before. loose with the 
proper proportion of waste mixed 
in. This is then run through three 
processes of pickers, first being run 
through an opener. This opener 
has a fan, which makes 165 revolu- 
lions and carries the cotton to the 
aprons of the breaker picker and 
leaves the cotton in an open, airy 
state. This lattice or apron carries 
the cotton to the feed roll of the 
heater. This beater is of the two- 
blade type and makes 1,500 revolu- 
tions per minute. The proper drafts 
should be maintained at both pick- 
ers, so that a hard, firm lap will be 
made. There are several methods, 
of which 1s claimed, the laps may 
be made and will run off smoothly 
and without licking, but as near as 
can be found out by experimenting, 
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not one remedy will fill all con). 
tions. Judgment at this point . 
needed. The weight of a full lap , 
the head of the breaker pick, 
should be about 16 ounces per ya: 
These laps are put up at the inte,- 
mediate picker and doubled fv) 
into one. This picker is equip. 
with a two-bladed, rigid type |. 
beater and should have a speed |: 
azout 1,500 R.P.M. The total weic)): 
of a lap from this machine is |} 
pounds, or a 10-ounce lap. 
laps are put up at the finish. 
picker and doubled 4 into 1.) This 
picker has the same style of beat. 
as the other two;.the speed is, how- 
ever, slightly reduced, should be 
1.350 R.P.M. The total weight || 
this lap should be 14% ounces. I) 
some mills they omit the intern.- 
diate process of pickers, using jus! 
the breaker and finisher and for |\):: 
class of goods they should adv). 
two processes of picking. The |:))-: 
are put up at the card. For this 
class of work the draft at the card 
does not exceed 90 and very of!en 
is not over 8. The card fillet usec 
on both the doffer and cylinder, «- 
well as the flats, should “be coars 
The general count used is No. 33 
wire or No. 100 for cylimder and \. 
35 or No. 120s count for the dofl« 
and flats. The speed of the cylind:: 
is 165; licker-in speed is 350; fla's. 
(Continued on Page 27) 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. IL. 


Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 


Consisting of 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE ROVING FRAMES 


Southern Office 
514-516 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


(With Mechanical or Electric Stop 


Atlanta, Georgia 


| 
| 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


—both contain the same quantity of silk 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. charges. No loom beams in transit. No delay. 


of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% ‘or winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 
135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


HAZLETON, PA. 


-—~DUPLAN- 


SILK CORPORATION 
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Constant Number and Draft. 


Editor: 


I would appreciate it if some of 
your readers will give me the rule 
for finding the constant number 
and draft on roving frames. 

Head Doffer. 


What Draft for 8s? 


Editor: 


I would like to ask what draft 
will be required to spin No. 8s yarn 
from roving of No. 3 hank and 2 
hank run together or doubled. 

Young Spinner. 


Recording Cool Analysis. 


Editor: 


We have several mills and use a 
vast amount of coal. We would like 
to start a system of analyzing our 
coal and keeping a record at each 
mill. What is the best way to start 
this record and would it pay us to 
have a fuel engineer like we under- 
stand some mills have? 

President. 


Short or Long Nose Bobbins. 


Editor: 


I am boss spinner and the boss 
weaver wants me to change my 
filling bobbins to a long nose build 
instead of a short nose build. I 
don’t want to do this because I will 
have to doff my frames more often 
and lose production in the mean- 
time. I would like to ask through 
vour Discussion Page what are the 
advantages of a long nose quill over 
a short nose one? And what my 
duty is about this matter. Va. 


Answer to Young Overseer. 


Editor: 


Young Overseer has asked rather 
a broad question. He does not state 
what kind bad running work is to 
be remedied. It makes a big dif- 
ference about this when it comes 
to offering a remedy. In order to 
cover the ground right it will be 
necessary to mention many things 
which cause the work to. run bad 
and state the remedy. Some of 
these are: 

Travelers too heavy; change them. 

Travelers too light; change them. 

Travelers over worn; change 
them. 

Work too light; make it heavier. 

Work too heavy; make it lighter. 

If cotton is weak sprinkle the 
floor with water or put in a little 
more twist. 

If the work runs generally bad 
without any apparent cause start 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


scouring and set the spindle rings 
and the thread guides. 

If these are all right slow down 
the speed some. 

If the work is not drawing right 
and comes out raw spread the rolls. 
If the work snaps the ends down 
close up the rolls; also take out all 
poor rolls. 

Raise the thread boards. Don't 
build the bobbins so near the top. 

Make the yarn two teeth coarser 
and take out two teeth of the twist. 
This will leave your yarn a mite 
heavier at the spinning frame. And 
it will pull out to the right size at 
‘he spoolers because it will stretch 
somewhat easier on account of the 
twist being less. 

Change from warp wind to filling 
wind. Hoping this will answer what 
you are after, I am, 

A Friend. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor: 


If you will allow me space in 
Practical Discussions of your paper, 
I will try to give New Second Hand 
several rules whereby he can deter- 
mine the length of yarn on a bob- 
bin. 

Rule 1: 

Diam. of F.R.x3.1416« R.P.M.x No. of 
Min. doff runs=yds. on B. 


Example: Diam. of front roll 1’, 
R.P.M. of front roll 110 and doff runs 
2 hours. 
13.1416 120=—1,122.4 yards of 
yarn on bob- 

36-— bin. 

Rule 2: Weight of yarn on bob- 
bin in ozs.x52.5xNo. of yarn being 
spun, 

Example: Yarn on bobbin weigh 
3 oz. and you are spinning No. 30-1. 
3x52.5x30=—4,725 yards of yarn on 
bobbin. 

Hope this will help New Section 
Hand. Tenn. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor: 


In answer to Second Hand, there 
are four ways by which you may 
find length of a yarn on a bobbin. 


First: By reeling it off on a 
measuring reel. 
Second: By weaving it off on a 


loom and measure the cloth woven. 
Count the picks per inch. Now 
multiply the inches or the cloth 
woven by the picks per inch. Mul- 
tiply this by the width. To this add, 
say, 5 per cent for contraction and 
the total operation will show the 
length of yarn on a bobbin. 
Example: A bobbin of No. 20s 
yarn weaves a piece of cloth 24 
inches long and a yard wide with 
40 picks per inch. What is the 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All ere cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 
3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 


motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Seccl. 


ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samnvle gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


Just as your car when every 
plug is sparking easily does its 
best, so the mill which uses 
the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


readily produces a softer, more 
lofty cleaner and more desir- 


able product. 


And it does it, too, with ease 


and at no increased cost. 


Ask your Supply Man 


“Wyandotte” 


Ce) Compane. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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length of yarn on bobbin? 
»4 40 1.05=36.288+36—1008 yards. 

Third: Take the time it takes to 
sil a set of bobbins on a spinning 
‘rame in minutes. Count the speed 
>of front roll per minute. 

Example: Speed of front roll 140. 
Diameter one inch. 1-7—440 
inches of yarn delivered. Time run 
(1) fill 88 minutes=1015 yards on the 
bobbin. 

Fourth: Find the size of yarn on 
‘he bobbin which equals No. 20s. 
ind the net weight of yarn on bob- 
bin which may equal 417 grains. 
in one pound of No. 20s yarn there 
ire 16,800 yards of yarn. There are 
7,000 grains to a pound. 

Example: 16,800 417+7000— 1000 
vards of yarn on the bobbin. 

Overseer of Spinning. 


Answer to Mass. 


Editor: 

In answer to Mass. he should have 
stated how his bobbins are being 
broken. 

If you are operating bobbin change 
‘vom, probably shuttle is not right 
length. If half inch short as pick- 
er wears it goes too far in box and 
on transfer allows bobbin to come 
in contact with butt of shuttle. 
Looms will break bobbins several 
different ways when out of adjust- 
ment. If your shutties are O K, I 
would advise you to get an expert 
to look over the adjusment of your 
looms, 

G. 5S. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor; 

In answer to Second Hand who 
wants the rule for finding length 
of yarn on bobbin: Multiply 52.50 
by the number of yarn and also by 
the number of ounces the bobbin 
contains. 52.50 or 52% yards is the 
standard length for numbering yarn 
by ounces. Suppose you were run- 
ning 26s yarn, two ounces of yarn 
on bobbin. Proceed in the following 
way: 

52.50 
2 
105.00 
26 


63000 
21000 


273000 
Miller. 


Textile Bands Meet 


Greenville, 8. €.—That the Caro- 
lina Textile Band association, com- 
posed of cotton mill bands through- 
Out the state, will hold its fall con- 
vention in Greenville, was made cer- 
lain in a recent letter. received by 
L. P. Hollis, superintendent of the 
Parker, district, from D. B. Chand- 
ler, of Newberry, secretary of the 
association. 

The convention will be held on 
a Saturday in September, although 
the exact date has not been announ- 
ced. The by-laws of the association, 
said Mr. Chandler in his letter, speci- 
fy that the fall covention must be 
held on Saturday and during the 
month of September although the 


local committee has the privilege 
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of selecting the exact date, and mak- 
ing all arrangements with thet ex- 
ception of selecting the music- 

Dr. L. E. Bishop, of Laurens, ts 
president of the Carolina Textile 
Band association, and J. Pruitt, of 
Williamston, treasurer. Mr. Chand- 
cr is secretary. 


Whitehead Is Honored At 
Quitman Dinner 


Quitman, Ga.—As a compliment to 
Howard Whitehead, general super- 
Cotton Mills company, of Quilman 
intendent of the Western Reserve 
and Millen, Ga. a dinner was civen 
Monday evening at the CQuilman 
Country club and several speakers 
paid tribute to Mr. Whitehead in 
a very feeling manner as a man and 
as a textile expert. He has been 
transferred from here. 

The dinner was given by the of- 
ficers and directors of the Mason 
Tire and Rubber company and the 
Western Reserve Cotton Miils, com- 
pany, both of Kent, Ohio, which are 
the dominating holders of stock in 
the Quitman and Millen company. 
W. A. Cluoff, president of the Mason 
Tire and Rubber company and ihe 
Western Reserve Cotton Mills com- 
pany was present as a personal rep- 
resentative of the directors and of- 
ficers of these two orgaizations, and 
he paid glowing tribute to Mr. 
W hitehead. 

President Cluff, at the conclusion 
of his address, presented Mr. White- 
head a handsomely engraved watch 
in a platinum case, on behalf of the 
officers and directors of the two 
corporations. 

During the meeting, J. W. Alex- 
ander, of Boston, was introduced as 
successor to Mr. Whitehead, in 
Quitman and Millen, as genera! su- 
perintendent and manager. H. W. 
Halsey was presented as vice-presi- 
dent and office manager of the iwo 
Georgia companies with headquar- 
ters at Quitman. 

J. J. Matley is superintendent ol 
the mill at Quitman, and Lioyd 
Walker is superintendent of the mill 
at Millen. 


Wanted in Quitman; Taken 
in Los Angeles 


Quitman, Ga.—M. M. Mickel, fu- 
gitive office manager of the Wesiern 
Reserve Cotton Mills company, of 
Quitman, has been arrested in Los 
Angelese, Cal., according to a (ele- 
gram received here. 

Mickel fled from Quitman May 16, 
lelling his wife he was going to 
Pablo Beach for the week-end. His 
books in the office of the Wesiern 
Reserve Cotton ‘Mills company were 
checked up after the flight and a 
shortage, said to in the neighbor- 
hood of $12,000, was discovered. 

His wife returned to her former 
home in California after wailing in 
vain for a week for her husband to 
return. Detectives, it is said, fol- 
lowed Mrs. Michel, and were reward- 
ed Wednesday afternoon late by 
seeing Michel entering his wife's 
home. He was arrested and the 
Western Reserve Cotton Mills com- 
pany in Quitman wired. Whether 
Michel will demand _ requisition 
papers on not is not known here. 


Artiticial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but is 
rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton 
mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 
silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 
satisfactory fabric. 


From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 
other fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 
silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. And 
the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 
on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
Harness piet SO Nickel- Plated 
Frames and UTHERN PLANT Geunueuinanes 
Harn Frames Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


a practical fence 


specify PAGE - - 


Get this attractive, durable fence— 
and have positive property protec- 
tion the year round. 

Page is America’s first woven wire 
fence. The fabric is protected with 
a super-heavy zinc coat approxi- 
mately 5 times heavier than that 
on ordinary galvanized wire. This 


means rust-resistance, long life, 
low cost protection. 

Let us estimate on Page Fence for 
your needs. We carry a complete 
stock and have trained crews to 
insure prompt, correct installation. 
Phone, wire or write us at the ad- 
dress below. No obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE 
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10,000,000 Spindles Curtail 


HEN we began last month our 

effort to get 10,000,000 spindles 
to curtail their operations one week, 
there were many who thought that 
we would not succeed and there 
have been times during the month 
when it- looked like failure to us. 

We are, however, not accustomed 
to failure in our efforts and kept 
hammering away and have finally 
gone over the top. 

Ten million spindles have indi- 
cated to us that they have already 
curtailed or will curtail to the ex- 
tent of one week between June is! 
and August 15th. 

We could have easily obtained 
the necessary spindles by sending 
our request to New England mills 
where there is very heavy curtail- 
ment, but we wanted to get the 
10,000,000 spindles in the South and 
have succeeded. 

As many pledged two weeks and 
some as much as thirty days, the 
curtailment program probably 
equal to 15,000,000 for one week and 
is going to play a part in bringing 
the textile industry out of a situa- 
tion in which they have been forced 
to sell goods at below cost of pro- 
duction. 

This is the first time in the his- 
lory of the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the South that there has 
been co-operation on any such 
scale. 

It is undoubtedly true that sev- 
enty per cent of those who agreed 
to curtail were going to do so any- 
how, but we have accomplished our 
prime object, which was to start the 
Southern mills on a plan of co- 
operating for the common good of 
the industry. 

We have received a large volume 
of letters relative to this curtail- 
ment plan and many jumped on us 
for not making it more than one 
week. 

We realized the desirability of 


greater curtailment but to have 
asked for more would have made 
failure certain, and we would not 
lave been able to have accom- 
plished our prime object, which was 
co-operation. 

From the mills that operate only 
on day run,. came an avalanche of 
letters demanding that .the night 
and day mills cease night opera- 
tions. 

We would like to see night opera- 
tions cease and believe that if the 
mills that are operating at night in 
order to “cut the overhead” would 
agree to stop night work for one 
vear they would profit as much in 
that year as all the overhead they 
will cut in the next six years. 

However, there is no fairness in 
a day run mill saying to a day and 
night run mill “You cut your oper- 
ating schedule fifty per cent and 
allow me to operate my schedule 
full time.” 

Moreover, it might as well be 
recognized that mills can not be 
forced to cut out night operations 
and with few exceptions are not 
going to do so. 

As much as we would like to see 
night operations cease, we know 
that they are not going to cease in 


the near future and we have never 


been inclined to spend much energy 
upon efforts that we know ean not 
accomplish results. 


The day will undoubtedly come 


when night work for those under 


18 years of age will cease, but day 
run mill man who spends all of his 
time “cussing” night operations is 


expending useless energy and under 


present conditions is unfair in de- 
manding that some mills curtail 
half their operations and allow him 
to run full time. 


There are probably some on both 
sides of the fence who do not like 


our position on this subjeet, but we 


believe there is something to be 
said on both sides and that our posi- 
tion is sound. 


Are Bewaring of Copper- 


smiths 


UR editorial of last week, “Be- 
ware of Coppersmiths,” has 
created much interest and disclosed 
the fact that many mills have 
already been unmercifully gouged. 
One mill phoned.us for additional 
information stating that they were 
in the midst of a dispute. 
It seems that they had turned a 


dry ean over to itinerant copper- 
smiths who represented themselves 
as Russians. 

The agreement was that they 
were to pay $1.50 per pound for the 
material used and as an extra pre- 
caution the mill weighed the dry 
can before it went out. 

Although the can weighed only 28 
pounds more when it was returned 
they were presented with a bill for 
261 pounds or $391.50 whereas they 
had expected to pay not exceeding 
$100, 

The coppersmiths in this case, as 
in all others, claimed that it was 
impossible to give a price in ad- 
vance but mills can protect them- 
selves by specifying that the total 
cost shall not exceed a_ specified 
figure. 

Since our last notice some of 
these coppersmiths have been tell- 
ing the mills that we did not refer 
to them but to others who were 
pursuing the tactics described. 

As far as we can learn there is 
not a single mill that has a satisfae- 
lory experience with these itinerant 
coppersmiths. 

We have never come in contact 
with any of them and our only ob- 
ject in publishing these notices is 
to be of service to the mills and 
save them from having to pay ex- 
horbitant charges. 

We have an idea that our notices 
will put an end to a very profitable 
game that is being played at the 
expense of Southern mills. 


Mayview Manor 


HE Southern Textile Association, 

the North Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and _ the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association all held meetings at 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. 
C., in June, 1924, and the table and 
management at that time made a 
very bad impression upon the mill 
men. 

As a result of that experience 
Mayview Manor changed managers 
and secured George F. Adams, for- 
merly of Hotel Chamberlain, Old 
Point Comfort, Va.. and Greenbrier 
Sulphur Springs, Va. 

We spent the last week-end at 
Mayview Manor and can testify to 
the excellent table and management 
under Mr. Adams. 

In justice to Mayview Manor and 
because many mill men have judged 
the hotel solely by their experience 
of last year, we take pleasure in 
writing this notice. 

Blowing Rock is one of the high- 
est points in the mountains, but the 
roads are such that it is easy to 
reach, and we do not know of a 
more delightful place to spend a 
week-end or a summer vacation. 
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Harry Boyd Retires 


ARRY H. BOYD, general superin- 

tendent of the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mills at Charlotte, has resigne: 
and will be succeeded by W. R. Tat - 
tersall, of Lumberton, N. C. 


After a long and successful career; 
in the textile industry, Mr. Boyd 
reached the point that he felt that 
he was entitled to retire and fortu- 
nately by reason of his frugality and 
business ability he has accumula- 
tions that enable him’to do so and 
live in comfort. 


He came to Charlotte from New 
Bedford with his brother, the late 
John Boyd, and has been with the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Company or the); 
predecessors for twenty-four years. 
during which he has rendered a ful! 
measure of satisfactory service. 


He came first with the Chadwick 
Mills, supervised the building of the 
Hoskins Mills, and when the five 
mills were consolidated became 
general superintendent. 


Few mill men have as much prac- 
tical textile knowledge as Harry 
Boyd, and yet he was-the type of 
man who was always willing to 
impart that knowledge to others, 
and he played a big part in develop- 
ing the Divisional Meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association. His 
ferm as president of that Associa- 
lion was one of marked progress 
and he is held in affectionate esteem 
hy the entire membership. 


Although he came from the North, 
Harry Boyd is one of the staunches! 
and most loyal Southerners that has 
ever lived in this section. He is a 
valued member of the Charlotte 
Rotary Club and takes much inter- 
est in civic matters. 


When the time comes for a man 
to drop his mantle on the shoulders 
of another and sit in the shade to 
enjoy a well earned rest, there must 
be a satisfaction in knowing that his 
hands are clean and that he enjoys 
the highest esteem of the men in 
the industry with which he has 
labored. 


Harry Boyd is’ good for many 
years yet and here is hoping thal 
he may enjoy them to the fullest! 
extent. 


New Mailing System 


EK have purchased an Addresso- 
graph system and beginning al 
an early date will use it in mailing 
the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
From time to time we have had 
numerous complaints relative to 
subscribers not: receiving their pa- 
pers and many of such complaints 
were doubtless due to the labels 
coming off. 


In the past the name and street 
address, or the box number, of the 
subscriber has been printed on a 
label and pasted on the paper with 
a mailing machine, but with the 
Addressograph system the name and 
address, including the town and 
State, is cut on a metal plate and is 
printed directly upon the paper. 

We believe that under the new 
system there will be far less com- 
plaints of papers not being received. 


{ 
$2 
4.00 
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Claude E. Bailey has accepted a 
position wtih the Lullwater Mills, 
Point, Ga. 


(;. W. Burkhalter has resigned as 
seent as the Massachusetts Mills, 
indale. 


orest Hill, of Newman, Ga., is 
vow night foreman at the Fulier 
Hosiery Mill, Carroliton, Ga. 


E. W. Spradiey has resigned as 
carder at Monroe Mills, Monroe, N. 


©. H. Elmore has been promoted 
io overseer of carding at Monroe 
Mills, Monroe, N. C, 


J. E. Waldrop, from Monaghan 
Vills, Greenville, S. C., is now design- 
er at Eastside ‘Mills, Shelby, N. ©. 


R. R. Woodside has accepted the 
posilion Of designer at Dover Miuil 
Lompany and Ora Cotton Mills, 
Shelby, N. 


J. W. Alexander, of Boston, has 
heen appointed general superinten- 
dent of the Western Reserve Mills 
af Quitman and Millen, Ga, 


kK. S. Sizemore has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer spin- 
ning at the Sibley Manufacturing 
‘ompany, Augusta, Ga. 


J. R. Byars has resigned his posi- 
‘ion at the Toxaway Mills, Anderson, 
Ss. C., and is now with the Wiiliam- 
ston Mills, Williamston, 8. C, 


C. C. Smith, of the Peerless Cotton 
Mills, Thamaston, Ga., is now section 
hand in earding at the Newman Cot- 
‘on Mills, No. 2, Newman, Ga. 


J. F. Laekey, superintendent of 
Liberty Cotton Mills, Clayton, N. C., 
Was in Charlotte last week on busi- 
ness for his mill, 


J. B. Parker has been appointed 
division superintendent of the Lo- 
‘ay plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
company, Gastonia, N. C, 


M. F. Shipp has resigned as night 
overseer at Red Springs Cotton 
Mills, Red Springs, N. C., and ac- 
cepted a position with the Manetta 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


_W.D, Stillwell has been promoted 
‘rom overseer of carding to assistant 
superintendent of the Mollohon 
Mills, Newberry, 8. C. 


J. Otis Wylie has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Weavers, Inc., Valdese, 


Warren Porter has accepted the 
Position of overseer of weaving at 


es new Borden Mills, Kingsport, 
enn, 


; M. L. Brainford, for 25 years an 
rector for the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
but Who for the past four years has 
been in the Lowell office, is spend- 
ing several weeks in the South in 


the interest of their new high speed 
warper. 
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Personal News 


T. N. Crocker, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Joanna Mills, Gold- 
ville, S. C.. has become overseer of 
earding at the Mollohon Mills, New- 
berry, S. €. 


W. M. Pitts has been appointed 
general overseer of spooling. and 
warping at the Loray plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, (ias- 
tonia, N. 


E. E. Cobb has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Riverside Mill 
No. 3, Pendleton, 8S. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Pendleton 
Manufacturing company, Autun, 8. 
C. 


G. W. Farmer has resigned as 
overseer spinning al the Sibley Man- 
ufacturing company, Augusta, (:a., 
to become night superintendent a! 
the Williamston Mills, Williamston, 


W. R. Tattersall has resigned as 
assistant general marager of the 
Jennings Cotton Mills, Lumberton, \. 
C., to becom general superintendent 
of the Chadwiek-Hoskins company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Harry H. Boyd Retires. 


Harry H. Boyd, who for the past 
25 years has been general superin- 
tendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company, of Charlotte, tendered his 
resignation this week and will retire 
from active service. Mr. Boyd's 
resignation is due to poor health. 
He is one of the best known mill 


men in the South. He was a former 


president of the Southern Textile 
Association and has for years taken 
an active part in its work. Mr. Boyd 
will be succeeded by W. R. Tatter- 
sall, of Lumberton, N. C. 


EK. E. Gambrill Dead. 


E. E. Gambrill, prominent mill 
executive of Bessemer City, N. C., 
died at a hospital in Gastonia last 
week after a short illness. He was 
60 years of age and a native of Harve 
de Grace, Md. 

For some years Mr. Gambrill had 
been general manager of the Gam- 
brill and Melville Mills, at Besse- 
mer City. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Old Sol is smiling 


because he has cunningly 
hid his powers in 
Solozone, through which 
for 15 years 

he has produced his own 
harmless bleaching effect 
on Cotton, Wool, Silk 


— Ask us — 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


709 Sixth Ave. New York 
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MILL NEWS ITE 


Nashville, Tenn.—It is reported 
that John Tomlin, 1626 Cedar Street, 
will erect a hosiery mill. 


Spindale, N. C.—The Spencer Mills 
have completed the installation of 
150 new looms for the weaving of 
sateen, 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Knoxville 
Woolen company, will let contract 
within a few’ days for a brick and 
concrete addition, 1 story, 60x125 
feet. 

Spartanburg, C.—The Model 
Mills, which was purchased by the 
Powell Kniting comany, of Philadei- 
phia, will be tripled in size. 


Chicamauga, Ga.—The Crysial 
Springs Bleachery is planning to 
add a mercerizing plant with a daliy 
capacity of 40,000 yards. 

Grantville, Ga.—It is understood 
that enlargement of the Grantivlie 
Hosiery Mills will double the capa- 
city of the mill, and will include 
the erection of a dyehouse . 


Fort Mill, S. C—The Fort Mill 
Manufacturing company, has let 
contract to Knight & Daniel, Green- 
ville, for the construction of ten 
new houses in the mill village. 

Charlotte,N. C.—Practically ail of 
the new machinery for the Nebel 
Knitting company, has arrived and 
is now being installed in the new 
building recently cdmpleted by J. 
A. Jones Construction company. ‘Lhe 
plant is located at 1812 ‘South 
Boulevard. 


Durham, N. C.—The new Yar- 
borough Mills under construction 
here, will have an equipment of 100 
Crompton & Knowles wide looms, 
individual motor drive and will pro- 
duce cotton novelties. The mill is 
expecied to be in operation in Lie 
fall. The output will be sold through 
Tatum, Pinkham and Greey, New 
York. 

Contract for the erection of the 
building was recently let to N. Un- 
dewood, of this city. The building 
will be 80x145 feet. 


Chester, S. C.—The employes of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton’ Mills, 
with branches at Chester, Rock Hill 
and Whitmire, will be given a holi- 
day from July 1 through July 4. 

The plant here generally gives 
a week holiday, but this year only 
three and one-half days will be 
given. Operations will be resumed 
July 6. 

The Arcade mills and industriai 
mills at Rock Hill will observe the 
same holiday as the Aragon-Bald- 
win. 

Chester's three big textile manu- 
facturing plants are operating on 
full time schedules, creating quitet 
an optimistic atmosphere here in 
financial circles, 


Anderson, 8. C.—Gallivan Build- 
ing Co. of Greenville has been 
awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of the 75 by 100 foot addi- 
tion to the Gluck Mills. Work wili 
begin in the near future and will 
be rushed to completion. The plans 
were drawn in the office of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., but the contract was 
let in Anderson. The amount of the 
contract was not made public. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—The Brown 
Textile Mills, have been incorporat- 
ed with capital stock of $1,000,000 by 
J. N. Brown, president, 8S. S. Rickett, 
secretary, both of 1555 Oak street. 
The new company proposes to 
erect a 20,000 spindle mill at Rat- 
cliff. 

As yel no details of the proposi- 
tion are available. It is understood 
however, that this company is nol 
connected with the proposilion im 
which several North Carolina mill 
men investigated some weeks aguw. 


MS OF INTEREST 


Yoakum, Texas.—The Yoakum 
Hosiery Mills will erect a plant lo 
produce 400 dozen pairs of hosiery 
daily. The mill building will be 
100x200 feet, cost $20,000. The equip- 
ment will consist of 50 knilling 
machines, 20 loopers and dyeing 
machinery. Bids are wanted until 
October i for the equipment. UL. 
Mankin, of Liberty Hill, Texas, is 
president. 


Danville, Va.—More than $400,000 
will be disbursed in Danville on July 
1 by the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills Co., Inc., as a result of 
the action of the board of directors 
who authorized the payment of the 
usual dividends. 

The payment of a semi-annual 3 
per cent dividend on the preferred 
stock, totaling $225,000, has been au- 
thorized and a quarterly dividend of 
2% per cent on the common stock, 
totaling $187,500,, making a total dis- 


bursement of $412,500. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 
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Marion. N. C.—The new addition |: 
the Cross Cotton Mills, which wil' 
house 10,000 additional spindles, i- 
nearing completion, and the machiun- 
ery is coming in. 

The humidifier equipment is (0 
be installed by the Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., at ay) 
early dale. 


Greenville, S. C.—Some of 
mills around Greenville will giv: 
their employes a vacation, accord- 
ing to information which could br 
gathered. Other mills have no! 
fully decided the matter of. vaca- 
tions, and still others have not de- 
will probably close for a week or 
cided the exact date. 

The American Spinning compan, 
ten days about the middle of Au- 
gust, although a definite date has 
not been selected, according to C. J. 
Morgan, vice-president of the coi)- 
pany. 

Mills mill will be closed the firs! 
week in August. 

Poe mill has not set time for a 
vacation for the employes, accord- 
ing to F. W. Poe, president of the 

Officials of several mills said 
nothing definite has been decided 
on the matter of vacations. 


Hot Springs, Ark.—<According 
Col. John R. Fordyce, local enginec:. 
who has just returned from the 
East where he interviewed leading 
men of the textile industry, pros- 
pects are bright for the obtainin: 
of cotton mills in the vicinity ©! 
Hot Springs, where cheap power }- 
being made available through hydr.- 
electrical development. Col. Fordyc: 
conferred with Lockwood, Greene A 
LO., Of Boston, and was assured ther: 
that the Hot Springs data would be 
be placed before several clients co1- 
lemplating building mills in the 
south. They also promised to seni 
a representative here to survey (the 
field. 


Greenville, S, C.—A meeting of the 
directors of the Southern Bleachery. 
Inc., was held at the office of the 
company near Taylors. The repor' 
of the officers of the company 
covering operations for the first 
five months of the year was most 
Satisfactory. Arrangements were 
made by which the semi-annual 
dividend of 3% per cent on prefer- 
red stock due and payable July isi 
will be paid. The dividend will be 
handled through the State Street 
Trust company of Boston. 


There was a full meeting of the 
board. The eastern directors ex- 
pressed themselves as being highly 
pleased with the operation and 


prospects of the Southern Bleach-. 


ery. The resolution was passed com- 
mending the management. The 
earnings after depreciation for the 
first six months will be considerably 
more than the amount needed to 
take care of the preferred stock 
dividend for the period. 
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Dividends At Greenville 


reenville, C.—The list of divi- 
nds paid by mills in and around 


reenville on July 1 is as follows: 


Brandon per cent common on 
totaling $28,710. 

Brandon preferred, 3% on $500,000, 
totaling $417,500. 

Dunean preferred, 1% on $1,000,000 
‘otaling $47,500. 

Kasley mills, 3% 
‘taling $38,125. 

Judson mills common, 4 per cent 
») $2,250,000, totaling $90,000. 

Judson preferred, 1% on 1,000,000 
vreferred totaling $17,000. 

Poe, 246 on $2,000,000 tolaling $30,- 

Poinsett Mill, 3 per cent on $575,- 
totaling $17,250, 

Victor-Monaghan, preferred, 1% 
per cent $1,011,000, totaling $17,692.- 

Woodside Cotton Mills, common, 
nay 34% dividend on $1,736,760, total- 
ing $61,731.60, 

Woodside, preferred, 3% per cent 
on $2,263,760, totaling $79,231.60. 

American Spinning Company, 5 
per eent semi-annual dividend on 
$525,000 common stock, totaling 
$26,250. 

Virginia Manufacturing company, 
7 per cent on $75,000 preferred stock, 
totaling $2,625. 

Southern Franklin Process com- 
pany, 1% per cent quarterly divi- 
dend on $300,000 common stock, io- 
‘aling $2,250. 

Mills Manufacturing company, 4 
per cent on $264,700 of common 
stock, totaling $10,588. 

Union Bleachery, 5 per cent on 
$400,000 of common stock and 4 per 
cent on $400,000 o fpreferred stock, 
totaling $36,000. 

The Nuckasee Manufacturing Co., 
j% per cent on a total of $1,000,000, 
‘ottaling $3,500. 

Southern Bleacheries, Inc. 3% 
per cent on their capital stock, all of 
which is preferred stock, amount- 
ing to $1,000,000, totaling $35,000. 


Dividends At Spartanburg 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—The Whitney 
Manufacturing Co. and the Ark- 
wright Mills are to defer payment of 
‘he regular semi-annual dividends 
on July 4, it was announced. D. F. 
Converse & Co. and the Chesnee 
Mills are to take similar action, ac- 
cording to information obtained 
here, 

The former paid 3% per cent on 
January 4 last on the $1,000,000 in 
‘ommon stock calling for a disburse- 
nent of $35,000, The Chesnee Mills 
cn January 1 paid a dividend of 5 


on $1,250,000, 


Improved Dobby Chain 
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| 
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Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation 


Plants: 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Grasselli, N. j. 


Sole importers of colors 
manufactured by the 


Farbenfabriken 
vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Co. 
Leverkusen 
‘117 Hudson Street 


Boston 
Chicago 


New York 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Providence 
Charlotte 


in Canada 

y 

Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation, Ltd. 
Toronto 


Sole Selling Agents: 
Essex Aniline Works 


Reliable Humidifying Devices 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Charlotte 
Georgia North Carohna 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


per cent on the $349,900 in common 
stock calling for a disbursement of 
$19,745. The 5 per cent semi-annual! 
payment on the latter has been 
maintained for some time, while D. 
Ek. Converse & Co. have distribuied 
3% per cent semi-annually since 
January 1, 1924. Prior to that time 
the company had been 4 per cent. 

Shares of the Arkwright Milis and 
the Whitney Manufacturing Co. are 
closely held and there is little in- 
formation to be had concerning 
their disbursements to stockholders 
in the past. As to the financial con- 
dition of these mills, as well as the 
Chesnee and D. E. Converse & Lo., 
this information is conspicuous by 
its absence. 

Mills are extremely adverse 
having their statements published 
for the information of the investing 
publie but it is felt that eventually 
they will have to give out this in- 
formation if trading in Southern 
cotton mill stocks is to continue. 

In addition to announcing the ac- 
tion to be taken by the four mills 
mentioned above, also states that 
the following dividends, calling for 
a total disbursement of $464,250, are 
to be paid: 

Arcadia, 5 per cent on $200,000; 
common, $10,000; 3% per cent, on 
$800,000; preferred, $28,000. 

Clifton, 4 per cent on $2,500,000: 
common, $100,000. 

Pacolet, 5 per cent on $2,000,000; 
common, $100,0@); 3% per cent on 
$2,000,000; preferred, $70,000. 

Spartan Mills, 4 per cent on §$2,- 
000,000; common, $80,000. 

Beaumont, 5 per cent on $200,000; 
common, $10,000; 3 per cent on $200,- 
000; preferred, $6,000. 

Saxon, 3 per cent on $900,000; 

Drayton, 3% per cent on $350,000; 
common, 


$12,500. 

Inman, 3% per cent on $600,000; 
common, $21,000. 

Inman, preferred to be paid in 
October. | 
Lightning Set Cotton on Fire and 
Put It Out. 


A peculiar freak of lightning re- 
cently occurred at the Whitnel 
Mill, near Lenoir, N. C., when a bolt 
of lightning set on fire the loose 
cotton in the opening room and at 
the same time hit one of the sprin- 
kler systems taps, causing it to 
burst and pour water on the cotton 
fire that it had ‘started. 
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Selecting Cotton 


By James McDowell, in N. C. 
Commerce and Industry. 


HE three most important quali- 

lies of cotton are character. 
fineness, and length. In the spin- 
ning of coarse yarns the most essen- 
lial quality is good character: that 
is a proper amount of twist, rea- 
sonable evenness of length and the 
elimination of immature and over- 
ripe fibres. The presence of imma- 
lure and overripe fibres not only 
diminishes the strength of the yarn, 
but prevents it from bleaching, dye- 
ing, and printing evenly. Mistakes 
in colton selection will find expres- 
sion in seconds of yarn and fabric 
as well as in exeessive waste. 

You must remember that if you 
select too find a grade, or pay too 
high a premium, you will make 
your goods too costly for protitable 
sale. The margin bagween what is 
right and what is wrong is very 
small, and only extremely accurate 
Judgment of test can start you right. 
The diameter and spirality, or twist, 
while of importance, even in coarse 
yarns, are not so essential as the 
other elements. In fine count yarns 


we should give very careful con- 
sideration to the fineness, spirality, 
and, maturity of the cotton as well 
as to length. 


Spirality, or natural twist, usually 
increases in proportion to the fine- 
ness of the fibre. The strength of 
yarn, therefore, is almost directly 
proportional to the number of fibres 
that can be incorporated in a cross 
section. The strength of the indi- 
vidual fibres bears little or no re- 
lationship to the strength of the 
yarn, for a yarn that is broken will 
show only from seven to ten per 
cent of broken fibres. These are 
the fibres that have carried the 
load, and the remainder simply slip 
on each other, their interlocking 
spirals failing to hold. Immature 
and overripe fibres aid this slipping 
and ecdnsequently diminish the 
strength of the yarn. Fully ripe, 
mature cotton is essential for proper 
dyeing and printing. Many evilsare 
blamed on the dyer or dye-maker 
that are really due to the careless- 
ness or ignorance of the cotton 
buyer. 

Test. Basis. 

The common method of testing 
cotton is by the pulling of a handful 
of staple until there remains in the 


« 


hand a small bunch of fibres that 
are well paralleled and that are of 
reasonable evenness. It is a good 
lest and the proper basis for all 
further experiments. It is the one 
of those apparently simple. tests 
that require long experience, great 
skill, and keen observation. 


The skilled pulling and stapling 
of cotton is quite as much of an art 
as 18 tea-testing. The stapling or 
pulling can be learned by watching 
any experienced classer or buyer. 
After: the correct procedure has 
been acquired, it is advisable that 
the learner should obtain as large 
a variety of cotton types as possible, 
and, after making a series of pulls 
from each, compare them with the 
pulls of experienced cotton buyers. 
Practice noting the little details 
that are characteristic of certain 
lengths and grades, and keep a 
systematic record of your pulls to 
measure your gradually developing 
skill. Although some men seem to 
have an inherent aptitude for such 
work, and will acquire the requisite 
skill more quickly than those lack- 
ing the natural ability, this does not 
excuse the mill technician from 
failing to familiarize himself with 
as many different grades and types 


of cotton as possible. After year- 
of experience in studying the fibr: 
in this manner it is possible fo; 
most men to acquire a very nice 
judgment as to its quality. They 
know its character by the way i' 
feels between the fingers and by the 
way it pulls, and they can detec! 
the presence of an undue proportion 
of overripe or immature fibres. 
They can tell its length within the 
fraction of an inch. When, how- 
ever, it comes to the very fine points 
of cotton selection, the microscop: 
is the only guide, and micro-photo- 
graph is the only method of impart - 
ing your ideas to the mill men fo: 
whom you are selecting the cotton 

Every lot of cotton that is pur- 
chased should be studied first by, 
careful pulling or stapling. Typica’' 
samples should then be mounted 
for microscopic examination, ani 
after these slides have been photo- 
graphed and enlarged, the resultan! 
micro-photographs should be care- 
fully examined for the purpose o! 
detecting the presence .of immature 
and overripe fibres, and to see tha! 
the twist extends reasonably nea: 
to the base and the tip of the fibre. 
Extreme fibre length is of little 
value unless the tip has a reason- 
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a oble amount..of spiralily ; in fact a order, and that they act quickly 80 Lorporation, of which Herman A. fain resort for rts operatives has been 
long cotton with a tip.deficient in as to prevent an end passing Metz is president, announced that ‘selected as the place, and Saturday 
spirality may produce’ a Weaker ‘through before the power stops. H. A. Metz & Co. Inc., is being taken of this week, the Fourth, is the time. 


varn than a shorter cotton’ having 
-pirality, or natural twist, evenly 
Jistributed from tip to butt. 


Cotton Cretomney 
Continued from Page 18) 


one complete revolution every 50 


Whole sets of drawing or card sliver 
should not be put up at the back of 
the frame, because it tends to make 
uneven yarn. If the size at the 
front be taken when the tops of a 
can are running through, it will be 
found to be heavier than the stand- 
ard, and when the can is almost 
empty it will size light. If the cans 


over by the General Dyestuff Corp- 
oralion. 

The General Dvyestuff Corporation 
was incorporated under the laws of 
New York, March 30 of the present 
year, by 
sociates. Its announcement says: 


“The General Dyesttuff Corpora- 


Herman A. Metz and as-" 


Folks from all five of the mills have 
been invited and they are expected 
by the hundreds. 

Foot races, field events, Swimming 
races, a waier polo game, an indoor 
baseball tournament, boat races 
these are but a few of the features 
for the dav: and the night will see a 
gorgeous display of fireworks illum 


minutes. The weight of the sliver are equipped with springs, it will tion has acquired the dyestuff busi- pine 
Fear: is 65 grains per yard and the pro- help overcome this defect to a large ness heretofore carried on by H. A. atte Mate aI eatin ie ah 
Jduetion 1s from 850 to 1,000 pounds extent and it will also help to stop ‘Metz & Inc., the Consolidated 
per week of 60 hours, according to the breaking back of the ends. The Color & Chemical Co. and the Cen- te 
ihe quality and quantity required. drawing is put up af the back of the’ tral Dyestuff & Chemical Co., to- the 
They The card for this class of goods slubber and made into 60 hank rov- gether with their stock of dyestuffs, : a 
should be ground once a month and ing, after which if passes through and will in future act as the sole 
<|ripped twice a day, although Lwo Processes of fly frames and is importer of the dyestuffs manufac- ai suchi a piace as 
atac| some instances the doffer is stripped made into 2 hank roving at the in- {yred by the Farbwerke, vormals (ain, af | | 
"tion ». third time. The waste taken oul termediate and 6 hank at the fine Meister Lucius and Bruening of Everybous who wants to spend 
bres should not exceed 8 per cent. After frame. The proper lap of the roving oechst a. M, Germany. the night will be accommodated. 
the leaving the ecard: the sliver should on the bobbin is 14 rows per inch “8 A Ludwis formerty Siceoresi- By using all available housing space, 
oy be pul through two processes of for the two hank and 33 laps per dent of thee National ' p Fer ’ ihe camp can accommodate, ut is 
drawing, the doubling at the breaker inch for the 6 hank. estimated, between 400 and 50 
being 6 into and at the inisher 6 The 6 hank roving Is spun into people. If those wishing to spend 
ato. into 4. rhe weight of the sliver will 39. warp yarn on the spinning the night exceed this number, 
art- be 75 grains. The speed of the front frame, 2 into 1 on a frame having pe ol vemporary camps no doubt wil 
roll largely depends on the call for 4x _ineh ring diameter, 2%-inch spring up all aboul the place. No 
ae drawing, and the manner 1D which gauge of spindle and a spindle speed joins this NR as . bot rea trouble from this source is antici- 
ey the room is balanced. As frequently of 10.000 R.P.M. As soft a twist as dent and director and brings to il the pated. 
= happens, the drawing power is the possible is used so that the cloth agency for Cassella products. 
ica) machine get an speed will nap well. The yarn is next Wool Consumption in Uruguay. 

or Caras, ane Oo ao so speed 0) our 
the front roll is increased. The through a slasher. Celebrate ‘The annual domestic 
| speed varies from 325 to 450 revolu- | — 7 of wool in Uruguay is estimated al 
an lions per minute, depending upon General Dyesttuff Corp. Takes Over Greenville, S. C.—Plans are being 3,500,000 [to 4,000,000 kilos kilos 
ae the requirements. As the drawing H. A. Metz, Inc. made for a mammoth Fourth of equal to 2.2046 pounds), according 
of frame is the last machine that can ‘ July celebration at Lake Reasonover {oa recent official statement. This 
ure really be said to even the. sliver. In an announcement sent out in which employes of all Victor- wool Is used principally in the man- 
hal care should be taken to see that al} under date of July 1, the H. A. Metz Monaghan mills will take part. cotton hosiery and underwear im- 
wal stop motions are in perfect working Co., Inc., and the General Dyestufl Reasonover, the company’s moun- ports. 
re. 
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caterpillar grip. 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Comb P removes fibres from flats. These fibres, called “‘top- 
pings,” roll up on rod N. This rod is held in contact with the 
teeth of flats by springs. 

Brush M finishes the cleaning of flats. 

Doffer E removes sheet of carded cotton from cylindler. 

Doffer comb removes sheet from doffer. 


Sheet is drawn through trumpet G by calender rolls H. The 
sheet is thus formed into a round mass, called “sliver.” 
Condenser rolls J take sliver and deliver it to coiler head. 


Coiler is a revolving plate with a hole in it, revolving in such 
a way as to deliver sliver in coils in the can K. The can stands 
on a plate near floor, which revolves in the opposite direction 
from coiler. Center of can does not stand directly under center 
centre of coiler. 


Fig. 7 (a) shows how coils are laid in can. More stock may 
be put in a can in this way than any other. 


Fig. 7 (b) shows how sliver is delivered from calender rolls 
R on card, taken to condenser rolls P, and delivered through 
hole T in coiler head to can U. 


By following the gearing, it will be seen that the coiler head 
turns 20 times in one direction while the can turns once in 
the other. This lays 20 series of coils in the can, as shown 
in Fig. 7 (a). 

25. The teeth on the licker-in are made strong, somewhat 
like a gin saw. They whip out the motes and most other 
impurities. These fall through grids Y. The mote knives 
are adjustable, and are set in such a mammer as to intercept 
the motes, and not disturb the clean cotton. As the fibres 
pass around the cylinder, other impurities are sifted out 
through the grids Z, so that the sliver delivered should be 
reasonably free from all foreign matter. 


Setting up and adjusting. a card is a delicate piece of work, 
and should be attempted only by an expert. New cards are 
sent from the shop “knocked-down,” that is, in pieces. The 
builders always send a man to erect the card in the mill, clothe, 
grind, and adjust it, in the place where it is to stand. 
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Clothing. 
26. Card clothing is the material covering the cylinder, 
doffer, and. flats of the card. The duties of the card clothing 


nd are to open the cotton, to straighten and parrallel the fibres. 
pee The surface of the clothing is composed of fine wire teeth 
which have been bent in the form of a staple and inserted in 
some foundation material. This material should be of such 
dler. composition that it will not stretch after it has been applied 
to the card. Loose clothing will rise in places, and as a result 
The will produce a sliver of inferior quality, and will make the 
clothing itself more liable to be damaged. The foundation 
L material generally used is a three or four-ply fabric woven 
mach from cotton and woolen yarns. Cotton and linen yarns some- 
ade times form the basis of the clothing. The linen has great 
ti strength and allows a certain amount of stretching. The | = | 
ts elasticity Cotton 
le woolen yarn, however, on account of its elasticity is more 1 § _F. | 
‘‘The goods have a finer face”’ 
BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
R 17 Battery Place, New York 
WORKS: BAYWAY. ELIZABETH,N. J. 
Patent Stee! Frame 
Canvas Mill Baskets 
Ly 
Oblong Basket 
Is 
rh 
Combine utmost durability with per- 
vd fect protection to contents. 
in 
| . Made of extra strong Lane woven can- 
n Fig. 7 (b). Coiler and Can. 
suitable for the purpose. It securely holds the tooth in place piece wi : e Lane raven ’ Indestruct- 
ul and the same time allows a certain freedom of movement. ible spring steel frame with renewable 
4 This prevents the teeth of the clothing from becoming bent or hardwood shoes and cross supporting 
broken. slats 
(Continued next Week) 
S 
t 
99 
Hearts of Gold W. T. Lane & Brothers 
, BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) Originators and Manufacturers of 
p PRICE $1.00 Canvas Baskets ag 25 years 
An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Char’otte, N. C. ee 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 

removed 

Showing 

interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 
3 They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “‘monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As Wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP Cb. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


For Sale 


(Whole or in Part) 


We have purchased the carding and spinning 
equipment of the Morven Cotton Mills and are 
offering this equipment at Bargain Prices: 


36-in. Kitson Hopper Feeder. 

36-in. Kitson Condenser. 

60-in. Kitson Willower. 

40-in. Kitson Double Beater Breaker Lapper. 

40-in. Kitson Intermediate Lapper. 

40-in. Kitson Finisher Lapper. 

40-in. Whitin Cards. 

Deliveries, Whitin Drawing. 

11x5!,,-in. Providence Slubbers, 60 spindles. 

8x4 Providence Intermediates, 96 spindles. 

7x31, Providence Speeders, 120 spindles. 

TxA Br. Rail, Providence Speeders, 120 spin- 
es. 

Whitin Spinning Frames, 204 spindles each. 

Whitin Spinning Frames, 208 spindles each. 

F. & J. Twister, 200 spindles each. 

4x5 E. & B. Spoolers, 120 spindles. 

156 26x541, Section Beams, Cast Iron Heads. 

500 12x36-in. Roving Cans—and all supplies. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons 
Athens, Ga. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


q Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles :or Top 


Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 
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Adopt Standards for Fabrics. 
‘Continued from Page 14) 


1) The average count of filling 


nicks per inch determined by test 
hall be not more than 1 pick over 


under the specified count for fab- 
25 picks per 
nch, and not more than 1% picks 
ver or under for fabrics counting 
from 25% to 32 picks per inch, and 
not more than 2 picks over or under 
for fabries counting over 32 picks 
per inch, 


Strength. 


5. The average tensile sirength of 
‘he warp and the average tensile 
.jtrength of the filling shall be nol 
ioss than the average specified ten- 
sile strength. 


Industrial Progress Shown 
By Southern Report 


Washington, June 29.—The won- 
derful progress made by the South 
in the expansion and diversification 
of its manufacturing activities dur- 
ing the past twenty years is graphi- 
cally shown by figures contained in 
‘he annual report of the Southern 
Khailway company just issued. 

From 1904 to 1914 the tons of 
manufactured products, including 
all less than ecarload freight, handied 
by the Southern increased from 5,- 
820,828 to 12,291,573 tons, or 111 per 
cent, 

During the same period the tons 
of produets of mines increased {rom 
4.068;471 to 18,009,314 tons, or 110 per 
cent, an interesting fact being thal 
the coal traffic doubled despite the 
very large development of hydro- 
electric power in the South. 

The tonnage of products of foresis 
increased from 3,607,174 to 7,785,836, 
or 116 per cent; products of agricul- 
ture from 2,450,732 to 4,232,224, or 
‘3 per cent; and products of animals 
irom 285,844 to 431,334 tons, or 5! 
per cent, 

“A noteworthy feature of this ex- 
libit,” says.the report, “is the evi- 
dence it affords of the South's uni- 
‘orm development along all lines of 
economic endeavor. More and more 
“very year Southern factories draw 
‘leir raw materials from Southern 
‘arms, forests and mines. 

“The report also calls attention to 
‘lie phenomenal development of the 
Xtile industry in the South and iis 
“Xtension to new flelds in western 
North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, 
and northern Georgia; the marked 
“xpansion of cement ‘manufacturing; 
and the healthy growth of the 
‘outhern iron and steel industry. 


May Cloth Imports Lower 


Washington, D. G.—Imports of 
‘olton manufacturers during May 
declined under figures for the same 
month last year, according to statis- 
‘lcs announced by the Department 
Commerce. Imports of raw woo! 
. creased, as did imports of manu- 
icatures of wool. 
of wool ‘manufactures 

nunued their decline, while ex- 
ports of rayon manufactures in- 
‘reased above corresponding figures 
for May, 4924. 


Total cotton manufactures im- 
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ported last month were valued al 


$5,582,000, compared with $6,551,000 


in May, 1924. Cotton cloths fell 
sharply, aggregating 6,371,000 square 
vards, valued at $1,629,000, compared 
to 12,626,000 square yards valued at 
§2,739,000. 

For the 11 months of the fiscal 
year ended with May, cotton cloth 
imports aggregate 149,858,000 square 
vards this year, compared to 187,- 
614,000 square yards in the corres- 
ponding period last year. 

Of May imports, unbleached again 
fell heavily, being 3,932,000 square 
vards, compared to 7,907,000 in May, 
1924, 

Bleached totaled 329,000 square 
yards, compared to 310,000, and col- 
ored totaled 2,109,000 square yards 
compared to 4,409,000. Cotton wear- 
ing apparel decreased, but gloves 
and hosiery increased. Raw cotton 
imports also declined. 

Raw wool imports last month to- 
laled 22.386,00 pounds compared to 
18,916,000 in May, 1924. 

Carpet wools constituted 14,665,000 
pounds of the total, compared to (1,- 
078,000. Clothing wool jumped to 
1,000,000 pounds, compared to 4A4l,- 
000; and combing wools declined 
slightly, 6,718,000 pounds compared 
to 6,993,000. 

Manufactures of wool were valued 
al $3,938,000 among May imports, 
compared to $3,748,000 in the same 
month last year. Yarn, woven fab- 
rics and hosiery declined, while 
other woolen wearing apparel! and 
carpels increased. 

Domestic exports of woolen man- 
ufactures in May were valued aa 
$429,000, compared with $525,000 in 
May, 1924. Woolen cloth and dress 
coods about held their own, but 
woolen wearing apparel decreased 
among the foreign shipments. 

Silk manufactures valued at $1,- 
786,000 were exported last month, 
compared to $1,198,000 in May, 1924. 
All classifications shared in the in- 
crease, 

Exports of rayon manufactures 
in May were valued at $1,009,000, 
compared to $638,000, in the same 
month last year. Shipments of 
rayon hosiery more than doubled, 
167,000 dozen pairs compared to 75,- 
000 dozen pairs, while other manu- 
factures of rayon also showed a 
larger total for May of this vear. 


World Cotton Consumption. 


The total world consumption of 
cotton for the half year ended Jan. 
31, 1925. was 11,168,000 actual bales, 
regardless of weight. This com- 
prises with consumption of 10,015,- 
000 bales in the previous half year, 
and 410,415000 bales in the corres- 
ponding half year ending Jan. 31, 
1924, according to advices received 
by the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York from its British information 
service, 

On January 31 the mills of the 
world had on hand 3,959,000 bales 
as against 3,574,000 on hand at the 
end of the previous half year and 
4,088,000 on January 31, 1924. 

It is estimated that on January 31, 
1925, the total number of spinning 
spindles throughout the world was 
159,904,000, an increase from 158,- 
773,000 on July 31, 1924. 
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INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 


MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


HE modern labor saving 

plan of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into all 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck. 

Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical ad- 
vantages in use and design. 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 
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GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


| 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves |Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE GLY CERINE 


| 
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Come ‘Jo 


KENILWORTH INN 


in the [and of the Sky" 


ATURE’S PARADISE with man-made com- 
forts and conveniences to please and entertain 
the business man and his family. 


KENILWORTH INN pears hands with nature 
to hive discriminating people an ideal resort. All the 
modern conveniences and niceties of life in an at- 
mosphere of refinement. You will be impressed 
with the real eleRance, the freedom from restraint, 
and the home-like, friendly atmosphere that prevails. 


The rooms are large and airy with double win- 
dows, ample clothes closets and private baths. 


_ Pure sparkling water from Mt. Mitchell. Cool 
nights are ever present. 


Exceptional dinind room service. Wholesome 
and appetizing Southern meals prepared by those 
skilled in the art of cooking. Served in a spacious, 
blass-enclosed dining room in a courteous and pleas- 
ing manner. 


Golf, Tennis, Horse-Back Riding, Music, Danc- 
ing and other alluring diversions for lovers of the 
outdoors. 

COME SPEND A MONTH OR A WEEK 
EVEN A STOP-OVER WILL MAKE 
YOU A REGULAR VISITOR 
Write for interesting Literature, Concerning Kenilworth 
Inn and the Wonders of Western Noth Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN - Biltmore. N. C. 


1868 1925 


57 YEARS | 


Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For Textile Mills 


Roller Grindcr 


Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 
standard throughout the trade. 


‘‘Insist on the Rov’’ 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Cotton Industry—North 


Carolina vs. Massachusetts 
(Gontinued from Page 12, 
against North Carolina's 24,426,690 
pounds. In the production of coarse 
varns Georgia ranked firs!, North 
Carolina second and Massachusetts 
third; in the production of medium 
varns' Massachusetts ranked first, 
South Carolina second, and North 
Carolina third, in the production of 
fine yarns ‘Massachusetts again 
ranked first, and North Carolina 
second. Even at that, Massachusetts 
spun over three times as much fine 
varn as North Carolina. It may be 
that relative positions have changed 
somewhat since 1919, but in all prob- 
ability, they have not changed to any 

greal extent. 
Differences in Woven Goods. 

There is also considerable diffcr- 
ences in the woven products of the 
two states. In 1921 Massachusetts 
exceeded North Carolinain the pro- 
duction of pillow tubing, voiles, 
lawns and muslins, ginghams, sheet- 
ings, twills and sateens, and tire 
duck, while North Carolina exceed- 
ed Massachusetts in the production 
of sheetings, drills, ticks, cotton 
flannel and table damask. Massa- 
chusetts produced four times as 
much print cloth as North Carolina. 
North Carolina produced six times 
as much denim as Massachusetts. 
South Carolina is, by far, the great- 
est producer of print cloths and 
sheetings: Massachusetts makes the 
most ginghams; and North Carola 
leads in the production of denims 
and cotton fannels. It is true that, 
in general, Massachusetts is manu- 
facturing a higher type of product 
than North Carolina, with regard to 
both yarns and woven goods. It is 
right here in this matter of products 
that Massachusetts possesses one of 
her greatest advantages. 

Future of the Two States. 

What is the final conclusion as lo 
the status of the two states? Narme- 
ly this, that during the past twety- 
five years the cotton manufacturing 
industry has been growing rapidly 
in North Carolina than in Massachu- 
setts and that progress in North 
Carolina is continuing whle Massa- 
chusetts actually seems to be re- 
tarding. North Carolina several 
years ago ousted South Carolina 
from second place. It is entirely 
possible that before many years have 
passed North Carolina will have 
usurped Massachusetts’ enviable and 
time-honored postion as the leader 
of the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try of the United States.—George E. 
Newby, Jr., in N. C. Commerce & 
Industry. 


Some Uses of Artificial Silk 
(Continued fram Page 13) 
draperies, curtain materials, and 

upholsteries. 

The silk-weaving industry, in- 
cluding broad silks and pile fabrics, 
consumes even more artificial silk 
than does the cotton industry. Like 
the latter, it has also advanced from 
the stage of production where it 
used the fiber merely as an illumi- 
nant, producing an ever increasing 
range of fabrics in which the arti- 
ficial silk unmixed serves either as 
warp or filling. 

In the broad-silk industry artifi- 
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cial silk was first used in the many 
facture of millinery all-overs fo 
covering hat frames. Much of tii. 
hat material is still produced }) 
weaving artificial silk in combina 
tion with cotton, horsehair, vise. 
cellophane, and metal thread in 
fancy designs on’ Jacquard loom- 
These fabrics are marketed in ts. 
doubled with an extra selvage in th 
inch widths or in 36-inch widi)- 
middie. The millinery materia). 
known in the trade as “all-Overs 
are entirely loom-made; that is. 
woven as distinguished from braic- 
ed or lace fabrics. The term “all- 
overs,” though generally used in the 
millinery trade, is to some exten: 
misleading. In the lace industry 
is used to designate wide laces in 
which the design extends uniform), 
over the entire area. In the millin- 
ery trade it is used to designate fa))- 
ries for draping over the crowns 
and brims of hats, regardless «| 
method of construction, material, © 
design, to distinguish such cover- 
ing materials from the many types 
of braid articles. Hat fabrics ar: 
made with the figured pattern ex- 
tending over the whole surface, bu! 
there are manufactured many plain 
millinery all-overs, 

The success of millinery all-overs 
encouraged experimentation in [h: 
weaving of silk dress fabrics with an 
admixture of artificial silk. Follow- 
ing developments along these lines. 
a new and brilliantly shimmerin:- 
material, called by its originator 
“Baronet Satin,” was introduced in 
1915. The popularity of this fabric 
was one of the surprises of the silk 
trade. It created a vogue for the 
so-called sports satins which devel: 
oped in turn a pronounced and well- 
sustained demand for high-graa 
novelty silks, particularly elabora!l: 
brocaded weaves for evening wea! 
and summer sports apparel. For 
this line of goods artificial silk |s 
especially adapted by reason of i's 
high luster and characteristics pro;- 
erty of taking dyes in a different co'- 
or from natural silk. This feature has 
made possible the prduction of e!. 
fects either unobtainable or econom- 
ically impracticable in all-silk fab- 
ric. As a result artificial silk al the 
present time is extensively used 1) 
combination with real silk for nove!- 
ty broad-silk fabrics woven in [tlic 
gray and piece-dyed to produce two 
or three tone color offsets, former!) 
obtained only by weaving dye: 
yarns. Some of these materials ar: 
distinctly haxury goods, such as th’ 
elaborate brocaded novelty silks fur 
evening gowns and wraps. Crepe de 
chines, canton crepes, satin cantions. 
faille crepes, and alpacas made wit! 
spun silk warps and artiftcial-silk 
filling or with combination yarns 
containing both artificial silk and 
real silk twisted together, are now 
featured in the broad silk market. 
In addition to the weaves into which 
artificial silk enters as warp or fill- 
inging, the fiber is also employed 0D 
silk fabrics as a decoration, notably 
in the chenille and embroidery ef- 
fects so widely popular. Aside from 
silk dress and unholstery fabrics, 
artificial silk is also an important 
fiebr in the silk-tie industry, where 
it is substituted for silk tram. White 
a great deal has already been achiev- 
ed in the production of woven fab- 
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ing in combination with cotton for 
jress materials, men’s. shirtings, 
ries With artificial silk, the new 
‘jiber Offers potentialities as an ad- 
junct to the broad-silk industry, 
new uses. being constantly developed 
as finer sizes of yarn are being pro- 
duced. 

In the manufacture of narrow 
wares, particularly ribbons, artili- 
al silk is frequently used in com- 
bination with real silk to lend 
weight, brilliancy, and body to the 
oabbon, as well as to bring out bro- 
-aded patterns and to give effective 
‘finish to picot, pearied, and corded 
edges. 

Silk pile fabrics, mainly velvets 
and plushes, are manufactured to 
.ome extent of artificial silk in con- 
junction with natural or spun silk. 
Novelty velvet brocades are a new 
development in this industry, since 
ihe use of artificial silk, with its 
distinetive dyeing properties, per- 
mits of striking two-tone effects and 
contrasting backgrounds for the 
brocaded designs obtained by cross- 
dyein. Artificial silk is also employ- 
ed in other pile fabrics, particular- 
'y imitation fur fabrics such as as- 
trakhan, caracul, sealskin, and 
broadtail, to give a silky luster. 

The worsted industry employs 
artificial silk for the lustrous silk 
effeets in bolivias and silver-tones, 
as well as checks, line stripes, and 
other effects in worsteds, woolens, 
and mohairs. Novelty materials 
with a wool face, such as dovetyn, 
made with artificial-silk warp, have 
also been introduced, thus indical- 
ing its possibilities for wider use. 
Artificial silk has also been adopted 
‘Oo a certain extent in the carpet and 
rug branch of the woolen industry 
for the manufacture of imitation 
Wilton and Smyrna rugs. 


Lace Manufacture. 


Improvements in the quality of 
artificial silk and the surmounting 
of diffieulties connected with the 
manipulation of the yarn in lace 
machinery have enabled manufac- 
\urers to employ the fiber on an in- 
creasing seale in imitation Spanish 
laces as a gimp and outline thread 
‘O fill in designs produced on the 
ground or net foundation of Italian 
silk or fine cotton: 

The introduction of artificial silk 
in the laee industry has made it 
possible to turn out a mass produ- 
lion scale heavy laces closely re- 
sembling the handmade Spanish lace 
Ol real silk, yet salable at resonable 
prices. The manufacture of Span- 
ish lace from artificial silk and real 
silk was developed by the lace mak- 
ers Of Calais, France, and later 
adopted by domestic lace producers; 
‘he latter were soon in a position to 
‘upply the home market with a 
Product similar in appearance and 
cheaper in price though inferior in 
quality to the French imports. 


New devetopment in the lace in- 
dustry have brought about the pro- 
Cuction on a Levers machine of a 
brocaded fabric of artificial silk 
nixed with wool suitable for a dress 
material beeause of its solid con- 
struction, warmth, resemblance to 
4 loom-woven cloth. Suecess has 
also been attained in the use of ar- 
lificial silk for the manufacture of 
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Nottingham lace curtains in imita- 
tion of marquisette. 


Braids and Small Ware. 


The braiding industry, the first 
textile branch to adopt artificial 
silk, uses this fiber as its basic raw 
material, finding it of special value 
both in lending firmness and high- 
er luster to the braid and in de- 
creasing the cost of production. 
Artificial silk enters into three types 
of braid, namely, flat, tubular, and 


openwork or lace braids. It widest 


use is in the manufacture of sou- 
taches, tailor, and other fancy flat 
braids for dress trimmings. Practi- 
cally the entire present-day outpul 
of these types of braid is made from 
artificial silk. The fiber is applied, 
though, to a smaller extent, in the 
production of flat-braided smail 
wares, including shoe laces, tapes, 
and elastic webbing, and for tubular 
braids, such as cords, corset and 
shoe laces, and insulation for elec- 
trical wires. In the category of 
openwork or lace braids are includ- 
ed millinery braids, a considerable 
proportion of which is manufactur- 
ed from artificial horsehair in con- 
junction with artificial silk, visea, or 
cellophane. A new development in 
lace braiding is the production in 
artificial silk of tatting edges and 
imitation torchon or Cluny and filet 
insertions. 


In woven small wares artificial 
silk is used for lettering in woven 
labels for apparel, also alone or in 
combination with cotton or other 
fibers in the production of beltings, 
hat bands, narrow lingerie and baby 
ribbons,, and tape bandings for 
cigars, candy boxes, and Christmas 
wrappings. It is used in connection 
with other fibers in the production 
of cords, tassels, and fringes for 
fraternal regalia, upholstery, dra- 
peries, and portieres. 


Other Manufactures. 


There are ‘many other uses of 
artificial silk, unimportant individ- 
ually but of significance im the ag- 
gregate. Among these may be 
mentioned embroidery flosses and 
other soft-spun yarns for handwork. 
The popularity of hand knitting and 
crocreting as an occupation of 
leisure created a demand for sweat- 
er and necktie yarns, consisting of 
several ends of slightly twisted 
singles of artificial silk doubled and 
twisted loosely together in the re- 
verse direction or made of blends of 
worsted yarn and spun artificial 
silk. In the artificial-flower indus- 
try, moreover, foliage and flower 
petals are cut and embossed from 


artificial silk, “Baronet Satin,” 
specially processed. Furthermore 


for the knitting of stockinettes for 
gas mantles artificial silk has been 
found to be a. satisfactory substi- 
tute for cotton and ramie; its ash 
is reputed to have greater elasticity, 
and there is the additional advantage 
that it does not require washing be- 
fore impregnation with the rare- 
earth elements. During the war 
the use of artificial silk produced 
by the Chardonnet or nitrocellulose 
process was extended in France to 


the production of cartridge bags for 
large-caliber ordnance.—From Tar- 
iff Surveys, U. 8. Tariff Commission. 


O 


\A PATENTED | 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington. Del. 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 
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Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 


Southern Representative be just as satisfactory 
E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 
Masonic Building installed it. 


Greenville, 8. C. 
Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Funtain Co 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


| ESTABLISHED 1815 


- Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 


ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Seda 
Solid or Flaked 


Seeing South Carolina Mills 


(Continued from Page 7) 


It was not especially cleaned for my 
benefit, for he did not know that I 
was in Union. 

Just opposite the mill office is the 
Monarch School, which was built 
by the mill, and is a very handsome 
building I was sorry that it was 
locked, as I wanted to see how it 
was arranged inside. 

I went back to the center of Union 
on a traffic bus and at 6 o'clock 
left on a bus line for Spartanburg, 
where I registered at the Franklin 
Hotel. 

(Continued Next Week) 


New DuPont Dye 


A direct orange color of bright 
yellowish shade, stated to be very 
fast to light and considerably faster 
to water, washing, perspiration, 
acids and alkali than the average 
direct color, is announced by the 
Dyestuffs Department of the E. lL. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. It is 
known as Pontamine Fast Orange 
EG. The announcement states, more- 
over, that it possesses fair fastness 
to laundry chlorine and that di- 
azotization changes the shade very 
little, 

When dyed on union material in 
a neutral bath the animal fibers are 
left practically unstained even al 
th eboil. It is, therefore ,used to 
a large extent for shading up the 
cotton in the one bath process for 
dyeing various types of union goods. 

It is very soluble and level dye- 
ing and may be recommended for 
use in any make of machine in ordi- 
nary use. 

It may be dyed on either raw- 
stock, yarns, or pieces and it is ex- 
tensively used with other direct 
dyestuffs of comparable fastness 
for the prodution of browns, tans, 
grays and mode and fancy shades of 
every description. 

On silk. either pure or tin-weight- 
ed, it is an exetremely useful eolor, 
dyeing levelly and yielding shades 
of very good fastness to water and 
washing. It may also be used on 
artificial silk by the usual methods. 


Straits Settlements Trade. 


The volume of piece-goods im- 
ports into British Malaya during 
1924 was smaller than that of 1923, 
but it is difficult to quote compara- 
tive figures because the unit of 
quantity was changed from pieces to 
yards in 1924. Importers generally 
adopted the polciy of conservative 
buying, and present stocks are about 
normal. Imports of cheap low- 
grade goods from China and Japan 
are steadily growing, and to a cer- 
tain extent those cloths are sup- 
planting Lancashire products. (Vice 
Consul George F. Dickins, Singa- 
pore, April 21.) 

A Duteh firm has established a 
branch house in Penang to engage 
in the impotation and local distribu- 
tion of piece goods from. various 
European centers. The properity 
existing in Malaya at the present 
time, a prosperity which reaches the 
very lowest classes, is creating a 
large market for many types of low- 
priced piece goods. 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindies with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
Ayour spindles, 


ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


SPECIAL 
For TEXTILE mitts 
MYLES SALT 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected oases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to seoure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 


| PINNING RIN 
WISTER RINGS | 
TWISTER RINGS 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


| 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE.MASS 


SPINNING BRING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY 


‘ 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending June = 1925. 


Visible supply American cotton. 


Into sight for week 

Vill takings for week. 
Mill takings since Aug. 4. 
Exports for week.. 


Exports since Aug. 


Government “Reports. 


Acreage this season_ 

Indicated crop July 25_ 
Indicated crop middle of 
Indicated crop end of July 
Indicated crop middle of ae 
Indicated crop end of Aug... 
Indicated crop middle of eas 
Indicated crop end of Sept. 


Indicated crop end of Oct. 


Indicated crop middle of Nov... 
Indicated crop end of Nov... 
Ginmedt 


Ginned to Nov. 14th 
Ginned to Dec. ist 
Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925 


Ginned to March 20 (final report) MES: 
Carryover beginning cotton year... ee 
Cotton Exports. 


42,444,000 


9 1924. 
1,710,000 1,826,000 
20,000 77,000 
136,000 122,000 
13,585,000 10,582,000 
26,000 30,000 
7,818,000 5,388,000 
1924. 
. 40,403,000 38,709,000 
11,412,000 
. 12,351,000 11,516,000 
i 
12,787,000 10,788,000 
12,499,000 11,015,000 
12,675,000 
12,992,000 
13,153,000 
4,527,671 
7,600,826 6,415,145 
.... 11,163,400 
12,225,000 
.. 13,308,037 
2,319,000 2,573,000 


36,000 
4,402,000 


1923. 

34,016,000 
11,065,000 
11,449,000 
40,575,000 
40,135,000 


4,879,000 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 


October 


December 
January, 1925 


February 


March 
April 


5, 
American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


734,697 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1923-24. 
244,415 
689,435 
781,722 
770,002 
845,581 
546,253 
482,146 
332,168 
320,774 
326,357 
230,979 
211,633 


772,000 


214, 
171,469 


4,864,027 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


tNMCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 

492 492 526 526 
September 435 484 975 494 1,020 
OCU 542 1,517 534 1,554 
Novel 532 2.049 579 2.133 
December ___ 462 2.510 529 2,663 
January 3 ___ 589 577 3,088 610 3,273 
February, 1925 550 508 3,595 567 3,840 
March —.. 582 484 4,079 624 4,464 
April — _ §97 480 4.559 577 5,041 
534 444 4,994 621 5,664 
350 5,344 542 6,203 
WHEATLEY & CoO. W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


Cotton 
Greenwood, Miss. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tear, U. S. A. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delt. Staples 
a Specialty 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss.. Delta Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. Clarksdale, Miss. 


ers. 


20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
A. B. CARTER 


They’re Traveling Men 


Victor Service men are ring traveler men who travel. 
“ Every day they bump into some kind of traveler trouble. 
y now they know a bit about travelers. 


Drop us a line today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. 1. 
615 Third National Bank Bidg. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


. Have you any ring traveler trouble? Ask us to send one of these men in. 
Ometimes a bit of advice is all that is needed; sometimes Victor Ring Travel- 
In no case will there be any obligation on your part. 


& 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvyd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mil 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotten Mills, Poulan Cotton Mille 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 
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| Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Further improvement 
was noted in the cotton goods mar- 
kets during the week. Sales of 
print. cloths, sheetings, heavy cot- 
tons and many lines of fine combed 
yarn goods have been large enough 
to keep mills on better schedules in 
July than had been expected. 

Sales of print cloths during the 
week were large and covered a 
wider range of numbers. Prices 
were firmer and some buyers were 
trying to place business for delivery 
in the third quarter of the year. 

Print cloths are now very firm al 
9% cents for August and very few 
goods are available for July at 9% 
cents. Some sales of 60x48s were 
made at 7% cents, but agents are 
now holding for % cent higher for 
any nearby lots. Narrow cloths are 
slightly firmer. 

Sheetings sold at 6% cents for 
6.158 but some are still available at 
65 cents. Advances are now asked 
on 5-yard 5.50s and 4.70s, and job- 
bers have paid % cent up. On 4- 
yard 27-inch 48 squares the market 
is now firmly held at 9% cents, % 
cent up. 

There has been little change in 
the tire fabric situation. Competi- 
tion is very keen and bids have been 
offered at prices which do not re- 
flect the difficulty that mills experi- 
ence in trying to purchase suitable 
cotton without paying an unreason. 
able premium. 


Cotton duck was firmer during 
the week and mills were unwilling 
to continue to quite the very low 
prices that have been noted during 
the past several weeks. It is be- 
lieved that as the lower prices did 
not stimulate trade that. as much 
business will result if prices are 
more firmly held. 

Broadcloth prices continued to 
grow firmer, with 14 cents now 
asked by most first hands for the 
100x64s carded. Sales had been 
made earlier in the day at 13% 
cents. It was considered remotely 
possible to find 100x60s at 13% 
cents, though 13% cents was gener- 
ally quoted. Not only have prices 
stiffened but it is not easy to ar- 
range for desired deliveries. 

There was a better demand for 
silk and. cotton and cotton and 
rayon mixtures, and prices were 
somewhat higher on these goods. 
There was more business in domes- 
lic voiles at slightly better prices. 
Pajama checks were more active 
and substantial sales for future de- 
livery were reported. 

The Fall River print cloth market 
showed increased activity and sales 
were larger than has been the case 
in many weeks. The best demand 
was for the low count 36-inch goods 
for spot and nearby delivery. There 


was also a fair demand for sateen: 
and twills of various constructions 
The narrower lines have become 
somewhat scarce due to the heavy, 
curtailment of the past 
weeks, but production is expecte: 
fo remain at a low point until Sep- 
tember at least. The range of price- 
showed little change for the week 
Total sales were reported at 75,000 
pieces. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, says in its weekly review o/ 
trade: 

“Wholesale dry goods busines: 
now manifests a very markedt im- 
provement over previous months o/ 
this year and a promising outlook 
for the future. The semi-annua! 
clearance sale of the Chicago whole- 
sale dry goods houses this week was 
one of the most successful in the 
past five years, bringing many mor 
buyers to market and demonstratinz 
the increased purchasing power «| 
the retailers. Road and house or- 
ders are very much In excess 0! 
corresponding week of last year. \ 
sharp demand has arisen for while 
dress linens. Collections are good. 

Cotton goods prices were reporte:| 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6%, 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 61, 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 644 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 9%, 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 94, 
Gray goods, 39-in.. 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 12%, 
Brown sheetings. 3-yard 13% 
Brown sheetings. 4-yard 10% 
Brown sheetings. stand... 141, 
Ticking. 8-ounce 

Staple ginghams, 27-in..... 11% 
Kid finished cambrics__..... 944ai0'» 
Standard prints 9% 


Canadian Wool Production. 


Wool production is Canada du'- 
ing the year ended March 31, 192». 
is estimated at 15,411,719 pounds, 0! 
which 5,625,235 were exported. Ne! 
imports during the year amounted 
13,544,482 pounds, making 23,030.- 
036 retained in Canada for manufac - 
‘uring purposes, or 4,832,170 pounus 
ess than during the previous yea’. 
Cotion-Goods Imports South 

Africa. 


Imports of cotton piece goods in|’ 
South Africa during January, 192°. 
were valued at 264,686 pounds, ©' 
which the United Kingdom furnis!i- 
mi 185,876. The United States rank- 
ed second, supplying goods valued 4: 
$4,431 pounds. The United States 
a'so ranked second as a source 0! 
ufacture of wool fabries. mattressc:. 
cushions, rugs and saddle blankels. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas. 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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e The Yarn Market 


a 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Although in- 
wuiry Was somewhat better and 
firmer, there was little 
‘hange in the yarn market during 
he week and actual business con- 
‘nued small. Some houses con- 
nued to offer very low prices, re- 
-ulting in unsettling prices without 
nv increase in sales. Inquiry for 
nsulating yarns was somewhat bet- 
‘er than it has been for some time, 


prices 


covering large lots of 20s, 30s and 
(0s two-ply yarns. 
Knitting mills continued as the, 


most active buyers of carded yarns. 
Dav to day sales for spot and nearby 
delivery were reported in fair vol- 
ine, but there was no interest in 
ge future contracts. Curtailment 
his increased and is having a good 
effect on the market. Mills remain 
firm in their price ideas. 

Combed yarns continued in a 
somewhat better position and sales 
of mercerized yarns were fairly 
large. 

Sales of carded 20s two-ply warps, 
of the 100 warp lot variety, were 
reported being made on a 39% cents 
basis. About 25,000 pounds of tinged 
plied 8s carpet yarns were reported 
sold at 34% cents. Some of the wire 
trade were covering on their prompt 
requirements in a moderate way. 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 
2-ply 8s8_..37 a 2-ply 26s___45 


2-ply 30s__.45 
2-phky 40s 57 abs 


2-ply 20s 40 a 2-ply 50s 68 a_. 
2-ply 24s 43 a. 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
Rs 36 a 40s 55 a 
lYstol2s.. 87 a87% 40s-ex. 58 
14s 37 wea 50s 67 
l6s 38 a 60s 70 
<Us 39 .a40 Tinged Carpet— 
«4s 43 a 3 and 4-ply 34 a 
af 44 a White Carpet—- 
45 a 3and 4-ply 36 a364. 
54 a 
; Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 
6s 1-ply__338 a. 128, 2-ply..35 a. 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..39 a39% 
4-ply 83 a 26s, 2-ply..438 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply_.44 a__ 
3-ply..34 a__ 


Duck Yarns. 
3 4 and 5-ply 3, 4 and 5-ply— 
36a 16s 39 a40 


12s 38 
Single Chain 

38lea 30s 45 a 

16s 39 a89% 40s__. BB a 

ZUs 

Southern Single Skeins. 

to 8s 86%a. 20s 39 

4. $8 a38% 26s 43 a 

14s 30s 4 a 

a 

ra Southern Frame Cones. 

36 4a 22s 38lea 

24s 41 a 

4s 
oi ea a 

38 tying in a. 

oUt 38 a a57 


16s 56 a60 2-ply 85 a 
20s 2-piy 60s 85 


2-ply 30s 65 a67 2-ply 70s_..1 00a__ 
2-ply 36s 70 2-ply 80s_..1 10al 15 
2-ply 40s 75 

Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 50 60 «a 
12s 51 328... 
14s 52 348 
16s 62%4a.. 368 _.._.....65 a 
18s 53 a 38s 
20s 53\%a 40s 70 a 
54 a. 50s 
28s 57 a 80s 1 10a_. 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 
Skeins. 

20s, 2-ply..49 36s, 2-ply..62 a_. 

22s, 2-ply..60 40s, 2-ply..64 


24s, 2-ply..55 45s, 2-ply..69 
30s, 2-ply 58 50s, 2-up...74 a_- 
Eastern Carded Cones. 

41 a. 50 a_. 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

“The yarn market remains quiel 
with prices at aboul the same level 
as a week ago. Some advances are 
noted in seattered numbers of card- 
ed yarn, As a whole however, the 
price level has not changed mater- 


ially. Demand is slack, and pur- 
chases small and scattered. Spot 


cotton quotation are about the same 
level. Actual spinnable cotton is in- 
creasingly hard to secure, and al a 
material advance over New York 
spots quotations. 

Curtailment is increasingly in 
evidence, although some spinners 
seem still willing to accept business 
at the prevailing low level of prices. 
Apparently the American spinner 1s 
experiencing the same business con- 
dilions as are effecting the English 
industry. The spinners of Lanca- 
shire are now experiencing difficul- 
ty in maintaining their schedule of 
35 hours per week. Fear is express- 
ed that mills spinning American 
cotton will increase their working 
hours beyond their organized short 
time schedule; thereby increasing 
their production, and at the same 
lowering prices in order to dispose 
of their accumulations. The Eng- 
lish yarn merchants contend that 
only by observing the short time 
schedule will spinners be able to 
safely tide over the present difficull 
situation. 

The American spinner is con- 
fronted with an identical condition— 
prices below replacement costs, 
raw materials at a high levei, and 
slack demand. The only solution 1s 


curtailment of the most drastic kind, 


as an accumulation of stock, in view 
of the unsettled market 


would be disorganizing. 


conditions, 


Duck Luo Straps 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with » salesman, woman preferr eu, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold, " “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in ths cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Venn 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. uc 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. € 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


«Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C 


Established 1869 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Want Department 


Used Cars 


That Are 


Dependable 


Let us show you our as- 
We 
may have just the car you 


sortment of cars. 


have been wanting. 


When you buy it from us, 
it is right. 


Buicks and other makes. 


Coddington 


W. Trade St. Charlotte 


We Buy For Spot Cash 


Surplus and Odd Lots of 
Chemicals 


Olls, Dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, waxes, and any item of a 
chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. 
303 Pear! Street. New York, N. Y. 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 


520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N, C. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Dstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, July 2, 1925. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed v 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., 

Richmond, Va. 


Vave in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The and stro | 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 | 
to 8@ pounds in freight on every ij 
shipment because of extreme light- [j 
ness. Stronger than inch b i} 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. | 
Write for prices and samples. | 


Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Witte Veneer Co., 


Richmond, Va. 


— 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


Saving the Cost of a New Machine 


Often, instead of installing a new machine 
as Originally requested, we have, by a few 
thanges and alterations, made the old ma- 
chine almost as good as ever. But where a 
new machine is really necessary, we unhesi- 
latingly specify and install it. 


Fifty years of “know how” stand behind 
svery recommendation and installation we 
make. Consult us freely on your problems. 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES « PENNSYLVANIA 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: 


$1.50 per inch per insertion 


TRADE MARK 


| 
GARLAND 
| 
| 
| 2B LOOM HARNESSES | =] 
if 
GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, MAINE 
13° 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manag 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 


Employers’ Liability Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
nsurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $18,000,000 since “gee 


tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standar 
company insurance Cost. 
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